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THE  POUTICAL  AND  CIVIL  STATUS  OF  WOMEN 
IN  GEORGIA,  1783-1860 

By  Eleanor  M.  Boatwright 

The  philosophies,  facts,  practices  and  sentiments 
governing  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  white  women 
in  Georgia  between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
were  confused,  fickle,  contradictory,  and  paradoxical. 
The  Constitution  would  have  allowed  full  political 
equality,  but  theory  and  practice  granted  none ;  where¬ 
as  the  statutes  denied  the  civil  existence  of  a  married 
woman,  yet  permitted  her  to  establish  it  if  she  chose 
and  protected  it  if  she  did.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
system  of  letting  the  right  hand  know  not  what  the 
left  hand  did,  but  public  opinion  approved  the  con¬ 
spiracy  and  guarded  its  secrets. 

Georgia  women  were  denied  the  suffrage  between 
1777  and  1789  otherwise  they  might  have  voted  from 
the  founding  of  the  colony  until  the  Civil  War.  The 
facts  were  that  the  original  charter  had  no  disqualify¬ 
ing  clause,  the  Constitution  of  1777  limited  the 
franchise  to  males,  those  of  1789  and  1798  were  silent 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Constitution  of  1861  barred 
women  from  the  suffrage.*  This  does  not  mean  that 
women  voted  nor  that  Georgia  intended  that  they 
should.  Neither  were  Negroes  explicitly  disqualified 
until  1861.  The  Constitution  of  1789  and  1798  neither 
say  that  women  may  vote  nor  that  they  may  not. 
Women  are  not  mentioned.  This  failure  of  the  framers 

1.  Walter  HcBlreath,  ed..  A  Tresttae  on  (A«  Conttitution  of  Gaorgia  (Atlanta. 

1912).  Charter  of  the  Provinee.  212.227;  &>nstitution  of  1777,  Art.  IX,  222: 

Conatitution  of  1789,  Art.  IV.  aae.  I.  247 :  Conatitution  of  1798.  Art.  IV,  aae. 

I.  264 ;  Conatitution  of  1861,  Art.  V,  aae.  I.  296. 
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was  not  due  to  masculine  liberality  but  to  feminine  in- 
sisrniflcance.  If  a  woman  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
loophole  and  attempted  to  vote  it  is  safe  to  wager 
public  opinion  would  have  left  her  in  no  condition  to 
contest  the  point. 

It  appears  that  Georgia  men  heard,  or  thought  they 
heard,  the  rustle  of  petticoats  in  the  vogue  for 
democracy  that  came  with  the  Revolution  and  fortified 
their  prerogative  with  the  Constitution  of  1777.  The 
flutterings  were  so  stilled  by  1789  that  precautions 
were  abandoned. 

Nevertheless  Georgia  women  were  not  wholly 
negative  in  politics.  They  rarely  entered  into  political 
discussions,  in  part  because  they  were  uninformed,  or 
found  it  socially  expedient  to  pretend  so ;  in  part,  per¬ 
haps,  because  the  same  code  which  demanded  that  a 
gentleman  never  contradict  a  lady,  expected  that  a 
lady  should  never  embarrass  a  gentleman  with  a  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  When  there  was  uniformity  of  public 
opinion,  however,  women  who  enjoyed  politics  had 
their  innings.  James  Buckingham,  an  Englishman  who 
visited  the  slave  states  and  wrote  of  his  observations, 
noticed  that  in  “the  struggle  between  the  nullifiers  of 
South  Carolina  and  the  General  Government  of  the 
United  States”  women  “took  a  very  important  part,” 
and,  according  to  him,  long  afterwards  retained  “more 
of  the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  that  period  than  the 
men.”*  This  was  not  surprising.  Life  was  drab  for 
ante-bellum  Georgia  women  unless  they  were  un¬ 
married  and  young. 

Sometimes  a  woman  held  political  power.  Nancy 
Rumsey  did.  “This  white  female,”  according  to  her 
contemporary  Garnett  Andrews,  “levied  blackmail  on 
all  office-seekers  in  Elbert  county  for  half  a  century.” 
She  began  her  career  with  a  traveling  restaurant  which 
she  made  from  an  ox  cart.  When  court  was  in  cession 

X.  J.  a  Boeldngliam,  TIu  Slai»€  Statm  »f  Amtriea  (London.  1842),  U.  182. 182. 
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she  drove  her  team  into  EUberton,  hitched  at  the  court 
house,  and  opened  up  for  business.  Nancy  must  have 
been  a  good  cook  for  her  profits  enabled  her  to  build  a 
comfortable  house  called  “Goshen”  in  the  Chinquapin 
settlement  near  Elberton.  There  she  established  her 
“throne.”  Her  talents  were  such  that  politicians  sought 
her  support.  “Each  got  her  promise  of  favor  and  she 
got  money  from  each.”  Her  practices  became  well 
known  but  her  opposition  was  so  feared  that  office 
seekers  continued  to  pay  their  tax.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  power  it  was  said,  “lawyers  who 
were  looking  up  business  took  care  to  say  pleasant 
things  to  her  as  they  passed,  and  the  Judge,  as  he  went 
by  paid  his -respects.”* 

Feminine  good  will  was  considered  important  enough 
for  women  to  be  “flattered  and  appealed  to  by  political 
orators,  and  by  newspapers,  whenever  the  occasion 
presented  itself  for  so  doing  with  effect.”*  It  was 
common  to  see  the  ladies  in  the  gallery  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  A  good  murder  trial  was  sure  to  And  them 
present.*  At  one  it  was  reported  the  ladies  “filled  the 
gallery  and  even  took  possession  of  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.”*  Wives,  daughters,  and  sweethearts  were 
frequently  taken  to  political  celebrations,  toasted  at 
political  dinners,  and  danced  with  at  political  balls,'' 
but  that  was  about  the  limit  of  their  public  activities. 
What  political  influence  Georgia  women  had  was 
usually  individual  and  was  exercised  socially.  The  men 
of  their  state  rarely  acknowledged  that  any  existed. 

The  political  status  of  women  was  ignored  but  the 
civil  received  the  most  unfavorable  attention.  Both 
married  and  single  women  shared  some  civil  disabili- 

t.  Gmrnaa  Andrews,  RemMuseenees  o/  om  Old  Gaorgia  Lmwyar  (Atlantn,  1870), 
87. 

4.  Boekinsliam,  Sloes  Statm,  U,  18S-188. 

5.  L  a  Bradwsil  to  Adam  Alexander,  May  81.  1820,  in  mss.  Letters  and 
Papers  of  Adam  Leopold  Alexander.  Washington,  Georgia,  in  Duke  Unieersity 
Lihrary. 

8.  MUledgeeiUe  Dadg  Fadtval  VnioH,  Nov.  17.  1860. 

7.  Buckingham.  Slava  States,  n,  182.188. 
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ties.  Neither  performed  jury  service  and  the  testimony 
of  both,  except  in  criminal  cases,  was  taken  out  of 
court.*  There  the  likeness  stopped.  The  law  allowed  un¬ 
married  women  to  contract ;  to  sue  and  to  be  sued ;  to 
act  as  administrators  of  estates  and  as  guardians  of 
children;  to  hold  bequeath,  inherit,  or  purchase  prop¬ 
erty;  and  to  work,  keep  their  earnings,  or  to  spend 
them  as  they  pleased.  All  of  which  they  did  as  bounti¬ 
ful  court  evidence  proves. 

The  ceremonial  pledge  of  a  man  to  his  bride  “with 
all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow”  did  not  have  the 
legal  significance  of  a  valentine.  For  the  civil  law  saw 
to  it  that  the  new-made  husband  lost  nothing  of  his 
own  at  the  altar  and  took  away  from  it  all  his  bride 
possessed — perhaps  even  the  ring  with  which  he  made 
his  vow.  For  the  common  law  of  England  gave  a  man 
unconditional  title  to  his  wife’s  personal  propertsr* 
while  the  Georgia  Act  of  1789  guaranteed  him  her  real 
property  on  the  same  terms.^® 

In  1784  Georgia  legally  adopted  all  the  English 
common  law  not  repugnant  to  the  State  of  Federal 
Constitution.^^  This  common  law  gave  a  wife  no  legal 
civil  status.  It  recognized  the  husband  and  wife  as  one 
person,  suspended  the  legal  existence  of  the  woman, 
and  put  her  under  the  protection  of  “her  husband,  her 
baron,  or  lord.”  Under  the  common  law  a  husband 
could  neither  grant  anything  to  his  wife  nor  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  her  for  “the  grant  would  suppose 
her  separate  existence,  and  to  covenant  with  her  would 
be  to  covenant  with  himself.”^ 

8.  Acta  of  the  General  Aaaemblv  of  tJU  State  of  Georgia,  lts$,  p.  94  (Here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Acte  of  Georgia)  ;  Foster  Btodsett.  Jr.  to  David  L.  Roath, 
Jan.  18.  1860,  in  mss.  Letters  of  David  Boath,  Augusta.  Georgia,  in  08^ 
of  the  Ordinary  of  Richmond  County. 

9.  William  Blackstone.  Commentariee  on  the  Lawe  of  England,  with  Analysis 
of  Contents  by  Thomas  M.  Otoley,  ed.  by  James  DeWitt  Andrews  (Chicago, 
1899),  Book  II,  sec.  484-486. 

10.  Oliver  H.  Prince,  comp.,  A  Digeet  of  the  Lawe  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
(Athens,  1887),  Act  of  1789,  p.  225;  Royston  «s.  Royston,  21  Georgia  161. 

11.  Prince,  comp.,  Digeet,  Act  of  1784,  p.  u70. 

12.  Blackstone,  Commentariee,  Book  L  see.  442. 
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Georgians,  following  the  English  common  law,  wrote 
into  their  statutes: 

“In  this  State  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  the  wife  is  subject  to  him;  her  civil  legal  existence 
is  merged  in  the  husband  except  so  far  as  the  law 
recognizes  her  separately,  either  for  her  own  protec¬ 
tion  or  for  her  benefit,  or  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order.”'* 

The  estates  of  husband  and  wife  were  mutually 
responsible  for  debts  existing  at  the  time  of  marriage 
until  the  Act  of  1856."  It  left  the  husband  responsible 
for  his  wife’s  debts  only  to  the  extent  of  the  property 
she  brought  him  and  relieved  her  estate  of  all  claims 
of  his  creditors.'* 

After  marriage  a  man’s  financial  obligations  were 
reduced  to  a  legal  minimum.  He  was  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  wife  with  the  “necessities  suitable  to  her  habits 
and  conditions  of  life,”  but  for  “anything  besides 
necessaries”  he  was  not  “chargeable.”'*  After  his 
death  she  was  entitled  to  dower  rights  in  his  estate" 
or  to  her  part,  under  the  law,  in  its  distribution  if  he 
died  intestate  ;'*  and  to  a  year’s  support  for  herself  and 
their  children,  even  though  the  estate  was  insolvent.'* 
Otherwise  what  a  wife  had  was  her  husband’s,  free 
from  all  rights  of  survivorship,  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or 
bequeath  as  he  wished,  regardless  of  whether  his  wife’s 
property  was  derived  from  parents,  relatives,  friends,*" 


15.  R.  H.  Clark,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  D.  Irwin,  eompt.,  7^  Cod*  of  tho  Stato  of 
Gtorqio  (Atlanta,  1861),  tec.  1700.  (Hereafter  referred  to  ae  Clark.  (}oblh 
and  Irwin,  eompa.  Code  of  H8i.) 

14.  Aeto  of  Gtorgia,  1866,  p.  229. 

16.  Clark.  Cobb,  and  Irwin,  eompa.  Coda  of  1881,  tee.  1706. 

16.  Blaekatone.  Commentartea,  Book  I.  tee.  448. 

17.  Thomaa  R.  R.  Cobb,  eomp.,  A  Digott  of  the  Stotuto  Lawo  of  Georgia 
(Athena.  1861),  AeU  of:  1768.  p.  168:  1807,  p.  228;  1824,  p.  228:  1826.  p. 
171 :  1889,  p.  280 ;  1860,  p.  231. 

18.  Prinee,  eomp..  EKpaat,  Acta  of:  1804,  p.  288;  1829,  p.  268. 

19.  &>bb.  eomp..  Digeet,  Aet  of  1888,  p.  296 ;  John  SUeoz  and  others  vs.  John 
Nelson  and  others,  Riehmond  County  Superior  Court,  1842  Term,  in  Doeieiont 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  Part  1  (Aucuata.  1848),  SO¬ 
SO.  In  I^  Renne  CoUee^n,  University  of  Georgia  Library.  (Hereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Georgia  Superior  Court  Deeitions.) 

20.  Penalton  A  Co.  va.  Mills  A  ol.,  Cobb  0>unty  Superior  Court.  1843  Term, 
tbtd..  Part  II  (Augusta.  1844),  116-117;  Royaton  vs.  Royston,  21  Georgia  161. 
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her  former  husband,*^  the  child  of  a  previous  mar¬ 
riage,**  or  the  profits  of  her  own  labor.**  Even  if  a 
husband  deserted  his  wife  prior  to  1851  he  might  ap¬ 
pear  periodically  and  collect  her  earnings,  those  of 
their  minor  children,  or  anything  else  the  family  which 
he  had  abandoned  might  have  accumulated.*^ 

The  following  wills  from  Wilkes  County  are  typical 
of  the  period.  John  Bowen  left:  “to  wife  Rachel  all 
that  her  father  gave  her,  a  slave  boy  Adam,  the  dun 
mare,  and  her  bed  and  furniture.”*®  And  Samuel  Jack’s 
will  reads :  “Whereas  at  the  time  of  our  marriage  my 
wife  owned  a  house  and  lot  at  Chambersburg  and  three 
hundred  acres  .  .  .  willed  to  her  by  her  former  husband 
Alex.  Stewart,  she  shall  hold  it.”** 

A  striking  case  that  came  up  in  the  Cobb  County 
Superior  Court  was  that  of  Penalton  &  Co.  vs.  Mills  &  al. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  ownership  of  a  slave  girl.  She 
had  been  kept  by  the  daughter  of  a  widowed  mother 
for  some  time.  The  two  women  had  no  clear  under¬ 
standing  as  to  whether  the  negro  was  a  gift  or  a  loan. 
All  went  well  until  both  of  them  were  married.  Then 
the  mother’s  husband  sued  the  daughter’s  husband  for 
the  return  of  the  slave,  not  because  she  was  his  wife’s 
property  but  because  she  was  his  own.  Both  mother 
and  daughter  were  left  out  of  the  case.  It  was  a 
question  of  whose  husband  owned  the  slave.*’ 

The  story  of  Fanny  Kemble,  the  beautiful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  English  actress  who  married  Pierce  Mease 
Butler  during  her  brilliant  season  in  Philadelphia,  is 

21.  A.  Edwards  and  wife  vs.  B.  Leish  and  W.  LeiKh,  Richmond  County. 
Superior  Court  Records:  Minute  Book,  1806-1811,  April  Term,  1818,  p.  246. 
Mss  in  Richmond  County  Supolor  Court  Office. 

22.  Cohb,  comp.,  Digtat,  Acts  of :  1804,  p.  291 ;  1846,  p.  204 ;  Uriah  B.  Holden 
and  wife  vs.  David  Harrell,  6  Georgia  126. 

28.  Gorman  st  el.  vs.  Wood,  68  Georgia  624,  78  Georgia  807 :  Wilson  vs.  Wilson 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  76  Georgia  104. 

24.  Acts  of  Gaorgia,  1861.  p.  287. 

26.  Grace  G.  Davidson,  comp.,  Sariy  Iteeorda  o/Gaorgia,  Wilkaa  County  (Macon, 
1982),  L  47.  (Hereafter  refen^  to  as  Davidson,  comp.,  Wilkaa  County 
JiaeorSa.) 

26.  Ibid..  86. 

27.  Penalton  A  Co.  vs.  Mills  A  uL,  in  Gaorgim  Suparior  Camrt  Daemona,  Part 
n.  116-117. 
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the  story  of  a  rebel  against  the  code  of  her  day.  Theirs 
was  a  clash  to  two  cultures  which  soon  led  to  un¬ 
happiness,  separation,  and  divorce.  This  niece  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  with  a  background  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden,  with  generation  of  distinguished  actors  be¬ 
hind  her,  who  was  held  in  adoration  by  two  continents, 
and  who  had  been  married  in  the  Unitarian  Church 
which  omitted  “obey”  from  its  ceremony,  was  ill 
designed  for  ante-bellum  domesticity.  Butler  may  have 
been  bigoted  but  he  was  charming,  educated,  and 
wealthy.  During  their  whirlwind  courtship  Fanny 
Kemble  apparently  never  inquired  the  source  of  his 
wealth — slave  labor  on  Butler’s  Island  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Altamaha.** 

Fanny  Kemble  had  always  disliked  slavery.  Her 
disapproval  of  it  blazed  into  a  burning  hatred  the 
winter  she  and  her  husband  visited  his  plantation.  The 
system  which  she  so  violently  attacked  he  as  jealously 
defended.^  Slavery  came  to  serve  as  a  battle  ground 
for  all  the  differences  that  lay  between  them.” 

Fanny  Kemble  was  English,  she  spent  only  one  un¬ 
happy  winter  in  Georgia,  she  was  an  odd  pattern  for 
the  mistress  of  a  remote  rice  plantation,  and  most  of 
her  legal  controversies  were  in  Philadelphia;  still  she 
was  the  wife  of  one  of  Georgia’s  richest  planters.  ’The 
problem  of  her  rights  to  earn,  to  dispose  of  her  earn¬ 
ings,  and  to  retain  the  custody  of  her  children  were  the 
products  of  the  English  common  law  which  she  would 
have  found  as  binding  in  Georgia  as  it  was  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

One  of  their  early  quarrels  was  over  Fanny  Kemble’s 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  America.  It  was  an  account  of 
her  first  tour  in  this  country.  She  had  contracted  for 

28.  Leota  S.  DriTW.  Fannrt  Kembl0  (Chapd  HUI,  1988). 

29.  Frmneca  Anne  Kemble.  J<mmal  of  •  Rotidenee  on  •  Goorgimn  Plamtation 
(New  York.  1868),  poaetm. 

80.  DrlTer,  Fmnny  Komhle.  92-114. 

81.  Pierce  M.  Butler,  Mr.  BtUtor'a  Statement,  OrigimaUy  proporod  with  tko  mid 
of  hit  Profttaionol  Comneil  (Philadelphia.  1860). 
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its  publication  soon  after  she  landed  here  but  was 
married  before  the  proof  was  ready.  When  it  came 
from  the  press  her  young  husband  edited  and  altered 
it  in  spite  of  her  violent  protest.  This  was  his  marital 
right  and  Pierce  Butler  knew  his  rights.  The  JoumcU 
appeared  with  the  marks  of  his  censorship  still  on  it.“ 

It  seemed  to  Fanny  Kemble  “too  beneficient  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  male  superiority” 
that  “the  man  whose  wits  could  not  keep  him  half  a 
week  from  starving”  should  be  entitled  to  his  wife’s 
earnings.*’  But  that  was  possible. 

A  case  heard  three  times  in  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  made  a  little 
money  keeping  boarders  and  from  renting  property 
belonging  to  her.  Her  husband  collected  her  earnings, 
invested  in  land,  took  the  title  to  it  in  his  own  name, 
and  subsequently  lost  the  property.  The  wife  protested 
against  the  seizure  but  the  courts  ruled  in  favor  of  her 
husband’s  creditors.** 

In  establishing  a  husband’s  claim  to  his  wife’s  prop¬ 
erty  there  was  one  important  qualification.  He  must 
“reduce  it  to  possession”  during  coverture**  for  the  wife 
had  the  right  to  her  “choses  in  action.”**  This  had  its 
origin  in  common  law.  It  meant  that  debts  due  her — 
such  as  rents,  legacies,  residuary  personal  estate, 
money  in  funds,  or  shares — which  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  were  in  the  possession  of  a  third  person,  re¬ 
mained  there  unless  her  husband  took  steps  to  “reduce 
them  to  possession” — gain  control.  To  do  this  he  had 
to  show  his  intentions  together  with  some  overt  act  to 
give  them  force — such  as  receiving  payment  on  a  debt 

52.  Butler,  Statement,  22-24. 

53.  Dorothle  Bobb4.  Fanny  Kemble  (New  York.  19S1).  170,  eitinK  letter  to 
Harriet  Martineau  (n.  d.,  n.  p.). 

84.  (jorman  et.  at  ve.  yfood,  68  Georgia  624,  7S  GeorKia  S70;  Wileon  ee.  the 
Wilaon  SewinK  Machine  Company,  76  Gcortria  104. 

86.  Sayre  A  Sayre  m.  Flournoy,  a^'r  and  others,  8  Georgia  641. 

86.  Blaekstone,  Cammentariee,  Book  II,  sees.  889,  897. 
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due  his  wife,  having  stock  belonging  to  her  transferred 
to  him,  or  bringing  action  for  an  offence  against  her 
property  in  his  name. 

In  the  case  of  the  woman  with  the  boarding  house 
the  court  held  that  her  earnings  had  been  reduced  to 
possession  by  her  husband’s  action.  He  had  received 
and  invested  the  money  as  though  it  were  his  own  and 
had  not  recognized  the  title  as  being  his  wife’s  until  it 
was  attached.  He  had  then  attempted  to  set  up  her 
equity  in  the  property.  The  decision  was  that  a  wife’s 
earnings  became  her  husband’s  if  he  invested  them, 
whether  he  took  the  money  with  or  without  her  con¬ 
sent,  and  ’’whether  such  earnings  were  made  from 
keeping  a  boarding  house  or  from  washing,  ironing, 
or  cooking.”” 

In  another  Georgia  Supreme  Court  case,  Oglesby  and 
wife  vs.  Hall,  Oglesby  had  permitted  his  wife  to  sell 
cakes  and  to  put  her  earnings  in  the  bank  in  Athens. 
She  added  to  them  with  money  which  she  borrowed 
from  her  brother  and  bought  a  negro  woman  and  her 
four  children.  Mrs.  Oglesby  took  the  title  in  her  own 
name,  held  the  slaves  as  separate  property,  met  the 
taxes,  and  paid  her  debt  to  her  brother  with  the  profits 
of  her  baking.  Oglesby  neither  objected  to  her  actions 
nor  attempted  to  establish  his  claim.  Nevertheless  he 
secretly  deeded  the  slaves  away  retaining  for  himself 
and  his  wife  a  life  interest  only.  His  action  became 
known,  Mrs.  Oglesby  contested  his  rights,  and  brought 
suit  for  the  return  of  the  slaves.  At  the  trial  Oglesby 
admitted  he  was  ignorant  at  all  times  and  drunk  when 
he  executed  the  deed,  but  he  said  he  was  prompted  by 
’’love  and  affection.”  The  court  held  that  since  he  had 
neither  reduced  his  wife’s  earnings  nor  the  slaves  to 
possession  that  the  property  was  hers  and  the  deed 
void.” 


t7.  Gorman  «(.  at  «•.  Wood.  68  Gcorsia  684. 
88.  O^cabr  and  wif«  aa  HaB.  80  G«Msia  888. 
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The  laws  governing  a  married  woman’s  property 
were  harsh.  George  Paschal  found  during  the  panic 
of  1837  they  took  a  grim  toll  in  Georgia  and  produced 
“moral  and  social”  disorders  which  were  impossible 
for  later  generations  to  understand.**  Yet  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  lawyer’s  remark,  that  the  presumption  of  the 
law  which  gave  a  husband  complete  control  over  his 
wife’s  actions  “in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  .  .  .  resolved 
itself  into  fiction,”^*  had  some  foundation. 

The  law  allowed  a  woman  to  establish  a  separate 
estate.**  The  object  of  this,  Judge  Bleckley  said  from 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  Georgia,  was  to  guard  a  wife 
from  the  “  ’kicks  and  kisses’  especially  the  kisses  of  her 
husband.”**  The  separate  estate  originated  in  the 
common  law  and  did  not  appear  on  the  statute  books 
of  Georgia  until  1847.**  It  might  be  created  in  several 
ways:  by  conveyance  to  a  trustee  before  marriage;** 
by  prenuptial  agreement  between  the  parties  ;**  by  post¬ 
nuptial  settlement — under  which  a  husband  conveyed 
property  to  a  third  person  to  hold  for  his  wife  ;*•  and 
by  gift  or  legacy  especially  establishing  a  woman’s  sole 
ownership  and  disavowing  her  husband’s  claim.*'' 

The  common  law  gave  a  wife  “without  aid  of 
statute”  control  over  her  separate  estate  and  per¬ 
mitted  her  husband  none  “except  as  he  may  be  trustee 
by  implication.”  It  bound  him,  even  then,  to  follow 
her  directions  and  required  that  he  be  removed  if  he 
failed  to  do  so.**  In  Georgia  an  agreement  creating  a 
woman’s  separate  estate,  whether  or  not  in  writing 
could  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  equity.  Both  judge 

sa.  George  PMchml,  Nin€twF<mr  Ymn.  or  Agnoo  Pooohal  (n.  p..  ISTl),  97. 

40.  Aogoito  Goorgio  CoruAitotiomialitl,  Jane  8,  1846. 

41.  Clark.  Cobb,  and  Irwin,  comps.,  Cods  of  1981,  sees.  1724-1789. 

42.  Humphrey  ee.  Copeland.  54  Georgia  648. 

48.  Cobb,  comp.,  Digoot,  Act  of  1847.  p.  180. 

44.  Lydia  C.  Pepper  and  Alexander  Fawnes,  Chatham  County  Snperior  Court 
Records:  llinnte  Book  ‘*2F,"  Folio  107.  Msa  in  Chatham  Couty  Coart  OAce. 
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and  jury  were  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  the  wife's 
interest,  and,  in  legal  controversies,  they  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  construe  the  agreement  liberally.^ 

Throughout  the  ante-bellum  period  the  laws  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  married  woman’s  property  were  adequate  if  she 
had  safeguarded  her  rights  in  time.  The  weakness  of 
the  system  was  that  it  offered  no  shelter  to  those  who 
had  not.  Yet,  as  Harriet  Martineau  pointed  out,  weak 
and  ignorant  women  were  the  ones  most  likely  to  need 
legal  protection  and  the  least  likely  to  have  sought  it.'^* 

Little  by  little  women  in  Georgia  gained  control  of 
their  earnings.  Beginning  in  1851  certain  wives  who 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  “reliefs”  were  allowed  to 
carry  on  an  independent  business.  They  were  called 
“free  traders.”  During  1851  and  1852  there  were  four 
women  so  recognized,  from  1853  to  1854  there  were 
ten,  and  from  1855  to  1856  the  number  rose  to  four- 
teen.Bi  After  that  a  woman  who  had  gained  the  consent 
of  her  husband  was  allowed  to  become  a  free  trader 
by  publishing  a  notice  of  her  intentions  in  the  paper 
for  a  month  before  beginning  business.^‘  She  was  then 
liable  for  her  contracts  and  entitled  to  her  profits. 

Even  when  the  Married  Woman’s  Act  of  1866“  and 
the  Constitution  of  1868  insured  a  wife’s  unqualified 
control  of  her  possession  the  courts  did  not  relax  their 
guardianship.  In  1875  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  de¬ 
cided  this  legislation  had  not  modified  those  sections 
of  the  Code  which  prevented  a  wife  from  selling  her 
estate  to  her  husband  without  a  court  order  and  which 
prohibited  his  creditors  buying  it  under  any  con- 
dition8.“ 

49.  McBride  va.  Greenwood  end  other*.  11  Goorsia  S79 ;  Kerapton  at  oL  e*. 
Halloweil  and  Co..  24  Georsia  62 ;  Hick*  ea.  Johrunn.  24  Georsia  IM. 

60.  Harriet  Martineau.  Saeiety  m  Amerioa  (New  York.  1897) .  n.  288. 

61.  AeU  of  Gmtrgta.  1861-1862.  pp.  616-618;  1868-1864.  pp.  627-629:  1866-1860. 
pp.  618-614. 

68.  (3ark.  (}ol>b.  and  Irwin,  eompa..  Cod*  o/  1601.  aee.  1708. 
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Fanny  Kemble  saw  in  the  increasing  liberality  of 
the  law  a  “possible  advantage  to  the  magnanimous 
sex.”  For  according  to  her,  it  enabled  dishonest  men 
to  settle  extensive  property  on  their  wives  and  then  to 
“baffle  the  claims  of  the  creditors.”“ 

In  general  a  woman’s  share  in  her  husband’s  estate 
was  for  life  only.  The  laws  of  inheritance  favored  the 
male  line  and  the  majority  of  wills  seem  to  have 
followed  the  same  trend.®*  The  laws  regulating  in¬ 
testate  estates  made  the  husband  the  sole  heir  of  his 
wife  and  excluded  her  children,®'^  but  only  allowed  a 
widow  to  choose  between  a  child’s  portion  and  her 
dower.  Before  1829  if  a  husband  left  no  children  his 
widow  was  entitled  to  half  of  his  estate.  The  remainder 
went  to  his  next  of  kin.®*  In  that  year,  however,  the 
law  was  altered  and  where  there  were  no  lineal 
descendants  the  wife  became  sole  heir  of  her  intestate 
husband.®* 

The  best  legal  protection  a  woman  had  for  a  share 
in  her  husband’s  estate  was  her  dower.  The  courts 
defined  it  as  the  “favorite  of  the  law”  and  stipulated 
“neither  the  husband  nor  the  courts,  nor  any  other 
human  power  can  compel  a  wife  to  relinquish  this 
right.”*®  The  law  restricted  a  husband’s  disposal  of 
his  property  during  his  lifetime  so  as  to  protect  the 
wife’s  dower  rights.*^  It  established  her  claim  to  “all 
he  died  possessed  of.”**  This  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Georgia  interpreted  to  mean  free  of  all  mortgages 
that  might  be  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of  the  husband’s 
death — as  though  no  encumbrances  existed.**  The  law 
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permitted  a  wife  to  choose  her  dower  property And 
it  allowed  her  a  year’s  support  for  herself  and  her 
children  even  though  the  estate  was  insolvent.®* 

The  status  of  a  wife  under  the  law  was,  in  part  that 
of  a  minor  whose  husband  was  her  guardian.  In 
general  public  opinion  accepted  this  theory  although  it 
was  not  always  practiced.  Like  a  minor  her  contracts 
were  void;®*  her  husband  was  answerable  for  her 
words  and  her  misdemeanors;®''  if  through  commands, 
threats,  coersion  or  persuasion  he  induced  her  to  com¬ 
mit  a  crime  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  imprison¬ 
ment  he  must  pay  the  penalty  in  her  stead;®*  and,  if 
she  disobeyed  he  was  entitled  to  administer  punish¬ 
ment.®* 

It  was  explained  that  inasmuch  as  the  husband  was 
made  responsible  for  his  wife’s  misdemeanors  the  “law 
thought  it  reasonable  to  intrust  him  with  the  power  of 
restraining  her  by  domestic  chastisement  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  man  is  allowed  to  correct  his  apprentice 
or  children.’’  There  was  a  time  when,  for  some  offences, 
a  man  was  permitted  to  “beat  his  wife  severely  with 
scourges  and  sticks,’’  but  in  England  the  “politer  reign 
of  Charles  11’’  brought  this  power  of  correction  into 
“doubt,’”'®  and  in  Georgia  the  law  required  that  the 
stick  be  no  larger  than  a  man’s  thumb.''^ 

Husbands  of  the  upper  class  in  Georgia  did  not  use 
the  lash  but  women  were  expected  to  obey.  Something 
of  a  code  of  honor  reinforced  a  husband’s  discipline. 
Probably  the  young  ladies  of  LaGrange  College  had 
been  reminded  of  their  responsibilities  many  times  be¬ 
fore  Robert  Charlton  told  them  “a  woman  ought  not  to 
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speak  what  she  pleased,”  because  her  husband  must 
answer  for  her  words  “either  by  fight  or  by  law — ^the 
first  threatening  his  person,  and  the  last  invading  his 
purse.”’* 

Yet  Georgians  could  say  with  their  English  ancestors 
“the  lower  ranks  of  people  .  .  .  still  claim  and  exert 
their  ancient  privileges”’*  for  here  too  husbands  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  disobedient  wives  corporal  punishment. 
Public  opinion  was  increasingly  hostile,  however,  and 
sometimes  it  intruded.  Only  a  broken  rail  and  cool 
headed  intervention  prevented  a  lynching  when  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  mill  girls  in  Columbus  attempted 
to  beat  her.’* 

In  1857  the  law  made  beating  or  mistreating  a  wife 
a  penal  offense.  It  carried  a  possible  six  months 
sentence  and  allowed  the  wife  to  testify  in  her  own 
behalf.’*  But  public  opinion  still  found  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  When  a  husband  in  the  factory  region  of 
Augusta  was  fined  only  “$5.00  for  whipping  his  wife” 
the  Evening  Dispatch  strongly  protested  against  the 
“cheapness  of  the  luxury.”’* 

A  wife  was  the  property  of  her  husband  to  this  ex¬ 
tent:  he  had  the  right  of  action  against  another  for 
abducting,  harboring,  seducing  or  beating  her.  These 
were  actions  at  common  law  for  which  the  husband 
might  collect  damages.”  Many  husbands  advertised 
their  fugative  wives,  and  warned  against  “dealing  with, 
harboring,  or  concealing”  the  runaways  under  the 
penalty  of  the  law.’* 

Women  were  expected  to  accept  their  lot  as  part  of 
the  punishment  visited  upop  EJve,  to  continue  the  “even 
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as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham”  teachings  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  “reverence  their  husbands”  in  accordance  with  the 
theology  of  Paul.’'* 

When  Pierce  Butler  was  preparing  for  his  divorce 
he,  with  the  aid  of  his  lawyers,  drew  up  his  Statement 
to  be  used  as  testimony.  In  it  he  cited  as  “perhaps  the 
fundamental”  reason  for  the  failure  of  his  marriage 
the  “peculiar  views  which  were  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Butler  .  .  .  she  held  that  marriage  should  be  a  com¬ 
panionship  on  equal  terms — partnership,  in  which  if 
both  partners  agreed  all  is  well — but  at  no  time  has 
one  partner  a  right  to  control  the  other.”*®  He  claimed 
the  things  to'  which  his  wife  objected  were  “the  cus¬ 
tomary  and  pledged  acquiescence  of  a  wife  to  marital 
control — nothing  more.”**  Pierce  Butler  asserted  that 
“nothing  is  required  to  show  the  error  of  this  principal 
of  equal  rights  in  marriage.  .  .  .  No  one  who  is  not 
morally  astray  can  fail  to  see  the  heedlessness  of  the 
pretension.”** 

A  man  was  the  head  of  his  family.  His  wife  and  his 
minor  children  were  his  wards.  The  common  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  “a  mother  as  such  is  entitled  to  no  power 
but  only  to  reverence  and  respect,”  but  that  “the 
Empire  of  the  father  continues  even  after  his  death.”** 
Both  the  statute  law**  and  public  opinion  supported  the 
father’s  authority.  And  this  authority,  Fanny  Kemble 
discovered,  “endowed”  the  father  with  the  power  of 
“supreme  torture.”**  Yet  she  accepted  her  husband’s 
right  to  the  custody  of  their  children. 

Her  ecceptance  is  significant  of  the  code  under  which 
she  lived.  Fanny  Kemble  was  not  lacking  in  daring. 

Tt.  Mary  S.  Benaon,  yfoman  o1  Kitkttmttk  Century  Arntria*  (N«w  York. 
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There  was  no  doubt  of  her  devotion  to  her  children. 
Her  personal  conduct  was  unquestioned.  Yet  she 
possessed  adequate  proof  of  her  husband’s  infidelity 
and  made  no  use  of  it.  He  divorced  her  in  1849  and  got 
the  custody  of  the  children.** 

Butler  himself  admitted  “her  care  and  management 
of  our  children  was  admirable  we  have  never  disagreed 
once  about  them.’’*’  But  both  he  and  his  wife  regarded 
the  children  as  a  species  of  the  father’s  undisputed 
personal  property  and  behaved  accordingly. 

Fanny  Kemble  was  planning  a  separation  when  their 
second  child  was  expected.  She  wrote  her  husband 
that  she  could  reach  England  in  time  for  it  to  be  bom 
there  and  “if  you  will  appoint  the  means  for  your  child 
being  brought  over  to  you,  I  shall  of  course  observe 
them.’’**  In  considering  his  wife’s  determination  to 
leave  him  Butler  questioned  the  welfare  of  the  children 
without  her,  his  own  ability  to  care  for  them,  and  her 
happiness  if  separated  from  them,  but  not  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  mother  being  given  the  guardianship  of 
the  children.** 

'The  father  had  the  right  to  will  away  the  custody 
of  his  children.  He  might,  and  frequently  did,  name 
their  mother  as  their  guardian.  This  was  the  only  way 
in  which  she  ever  gained  complete  control  over 
legitimate  children.  If  the  father  died  without  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  guardianship  the  mother  was  eligible  for 
appointment  by  the  courts,  but  on  remarriage  her 
authority  terminated.  She  might  be  reappointed  or 
dismissed  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  and  the  father’s 
next  of  kin,  the  new  step-father,  or  someone  else  named 
by  the  court  replace  her.*® 

A  widowed  mother’s  estate  was  divided  among  her 
children  but  under  the  Act  of  1804  she  was  entitled 
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to  nothing  from  an  intestate  legitimate  child  whom  she 
might  have  survived.  If  such  a  child  had  no  descend¬ 
ants,  father,  brother,  and  sisters  shared  his  estate. 
Whole  or  half  blood  on  the  paternal  side  inherited 
equally.  If  the  father  was  dead  and  the  mother  had 
remained  a  widow  she  was  entitled  to  her  husband’s 
part  of  the  estate,  but  if  she  had  remarried  the  father’s 
next  kin  inherited  his  share.^^ 

The  Act  of  1843  was  less  harsh.  Remarriage  still 
barred  a  mother  from  participation  in  the  estates  of 
all  children  except  her  last  or  only  one.  This  she  might 
inherit  unconditionally.** 

This  law  took  an  odd  turn  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  William  Harrell,  a  posthumous  child  who  died 
before  he  was  three  years  old.  His  mother  had  married 
again  and  by  that  marriage  had  had  a  daughter,  Mary. 
When  the  girl  was  two  days  old  the  boy  died.  Since 
he  had  inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father 
the  disposition  of  it  became  a  matter  for  the  courts. 
The  case  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Bench.  It  de¬ 
fined  the  “last  child’’  as  being  the  last  surviving  child 
of  the  mother  and  named  Mary  as  the  sole  heir.  Thus 
she  inherited  the  estate  of  her  mother’s  first  husband, 
through  a  half  brother,  who  never  saw  his  father  and 
who  was  probably  never  aware  that  his  sister  had  been 
bom.** 

Illegitimate  children  had  “no  blood  except  that  given 
them  by  the  law.’’*^  Under  it  they  belonged  to  the 
mother  and,  unless  the  father  legally  adopted  them,** 
it  was  as  though  he  were  dead  and  his  relatives  had 
never  existed.  An  illegitimate  child  shared  equally  in 
the  estate  of  its  mother  with  a  legitimate  one.  If  it 
died  intestate,  provided  there  were  neither  wife  nor 
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lineal  descendants,  its  estate  was  divided  alike  between 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters.  If  none  of  these  existed 
the  property  went  to  the  mother’s  legitimate  children.** 

The  law  of  1793  provided  that  both  man  and  woman 
accused  of  misconduct  should  be  indicted  but  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  left  no  room  for  doubt  that 
the  “primary  object  of  the  act  .  .  .  was  to  protect  the 
county  from  the  charge  of  bastard  children.’’*’ 

The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  might  choose  be¬ 
tween  naming  the  father  and  giving  security  for  its 
support.  If  the  father  were  known  he  was  forced  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  child’s  birth  and  its 
maintenance.  Whomsoever  the  mother  accused  was 
held  guilty  unless  proven  innocent.  'The  father’s  offence 
was  not  his  paternity  but  his  failure  to  pay  the  bills. 
This  was  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor.** 

The  fate  of  such  children  was  always  sad  but  the 
taxpayers  were  determined  to  protect  their  pocket 
books  if  possible.  Most  of  the  Bastard  Bonds  seem  to 
cover  the  care  of  the  child  until  it  was  fourteen  years 
of  age,**  but  among  the  court  records  are  items  such 
as:  “Lucy  Sheet,  illegitimate  child  of  Anna  Shorter, 
four  years  old  bound  to  Joseph  Barker,’’***  which  tell 
their  own  story. 

With  Protestanism  both  Church  and  State  accepted 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract  and  divorces  became  per¬ 
missible.  They  were  avoided,  however,  if  possible  for 
there  had  lingered  a  fondness  for  the  sacramental 
marriage  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
causes  for  which  divorces  were  allowed  placed  a  stigma 
on  them  for  either  sex.  And  for  a  woman  a  divorce 
might  prove  socially  and  economically  disastrous. 

96.  dark,  Cobb,  and  Irwin,  oonipa..  Code  of  tStJ,  acee.  1761>1762:  Cobb,  oomp., 
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The  Georgia  divorce  code  was  brought  from  England 
and,  in  theory  at  least,  was  severe  for  it  still  bore  the 
marks  of  the  canon  law  which  did  not  recognize 
divorce.  The  Catholic  Church  prohibited  marriage 
under  certain  conditions.  If  these  were  not  observed 
Rome  declared  the  marriage  void,  but  if  both  parties 
were  qualified  only  death  could  dissolve  the  bond. 
This  plan  the  English  incorporated  in  their  civil  law — 
even  though  the  recorder  of  the  common  law  was  “led 
to  wonder  that  the  same  authority  which  enjoined  the 
strictest  celebacy  to  the  priesthood  should  think  itself 
proper  judge,  in  causes  between  man  and  wife.”'*^ 

The  English  code  classified  divorces  as  complete  and 
partial.  Complete  divorces  were  given  only  to  parties 
who  had  not  made  a  legal  contract.  They  were  not 
allowed  for  any  causes  which  arose  after  a  legal 
marriage — not  even  when  “it  became  impossible  for 
the  parties  to  live  together ;  as  in  the  case  of  intollerable 
ill  temper  or  adultery.”  Partial  divorces  were  granted 
for  infidelity  and  cruel  treatment.  They  permitted 
separation  from  “bed  and  board”  only  and  prohibited 
remarriage.^* 

In  Georgia  the  same  distinction  existed***  but  as  the 
State  Constitution  of  1798  provided  that  divorces 
should  be  granted  on  “legal  principles”  and  these  were 
not  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  almost  fifty  years 
there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  degree  and  the 
causes  for  which  divorces  were  given.  Judge  Floyd, 
in  the  case  of  Head  vs.  Head,  put  a  stop  to  the 
“flagrant  facility”  with  which  divorces  were  being 
granted  and  restricted  them  to  the  grounds  recognized 
in  the  laws  which  the  colonies  had  brought  from  Elng- 
land.*** 
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The  decision  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  divorce 
code.  The  amendment  of  1849  gave  the  General 
Assembly  the  right  to  determine  the  grounds  for 
divorce.^®®  The  Act  of  1849  recognized  all  divorces 
allowed  before  the  decision  and  relieved  the  parties 
who  had  remarried  of  any  possible  charge  of  bigamy.^®® 
And  the  Act  of  1850  assigned  inability  of  the  parties 
to  contract  as  defined  by  law,  incontinence,  and  de¬ 
sertion  as  reasons  for  total  divorce;  in  cases  of  cruel 
treatment  or  habitual  drunkenness  the  jury  was  em¬ 
powered  to  determine  whether  the  decree  should  be 
final  or  separation  from  bed  and  board  only;  and  all 
other  grounds  permitted  partial  divorce  only.^®’ 
Nevertheless  the  divorce  code  remained  in  confusion. 
The  first  divorce  procedure  in  Georgia  required  action 
by  both  courts  and  legislature,^®®  but  in  1833  the 
General  Assembly  amended  the  Constitution  and  vested 
sole  authority  in  the  courts.^®*  Georgians,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  change  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  continued  to  receive  frequent  applications  for 
divorce  and  sometimes  acted  upon  them.  Governor 
Brown  said  only  one  such  petition  had  been  granted 
since  the  amendment  and  that  was  to  complete  action 
begun  before  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution.  Yet 
he  was  called  upon  to  veto  a  divorce  bill  in  1859.^^® 
The  law  prohibited  the  guilty  party  to  a  divorce  suit 
from  remarrying,”^  but  the  Legislature  by  granting  a 
“relief”  could  remove  the  disability.  It  was  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  no  petition  of  this  character  had 
ever  been  denied.  In  1859  came  a  call  for  a  repeal  of 
the  restriction.  The  discussions  of  the  bill  show  that 
Georgians  had  become  more  charitable  toward  divorce. 
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One  representative  dared  say,  “God  does  not  put  his 
eternal  sanction  on  everything  done  by  preachers  and 
justices  of  the  peace,”  and  to  pronounce,  “continued 
cohabitation  under  the  coercion  of  law,  where  there 
is  no  affection  legalized  adultery.”*^* 

As  the  years  went  by  the  divorce  rate  increased  in 
Georgia.  Oliver  H.  Prince  counted  291  divorces  granted 
between  1798  and  the  close  of  the  legislative  session 
of  1835.  He  found  they  averaged  about  four  a  year 
from  1800  to  1810.  The  next  ten  years  the  rate  doubled 
—eight  a  year.  Between  1820  and  1830  it  more  than 
doubled  again— eighteen  a  year.  And  from  1830  to 
1835  Georgia  granted  an  average  of  twenty-eight 
divorces  a  year.^^* 

By  1833  the  weight  of  divorce  legislation  had  become 
so  great  that  the  General  Assembly  stepped  out  from 
under  the  load  and  added  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  included  their  grievance  in  its  preamble."*  And 
by  1859  Representative  Wallace  of  Taylor  estimated 
the  state  had  spent  $200,000  on  special  divorce  legis¬ 
lation."* 

The  divorce  laws  placed  the  same  value  on  the 
character  of  the  husband  as  they  did  on  that  of  the 
wife,  but  public  opinion  differed.  As  Judge  Floyd 
pointed  out,  in  his  Head  vs.  Head  decision,  society  ac¬ 
cepted  the  delinquency  of  the  husband  with  greater 
grace  than  it  was  willing  to  allow  his  wife.  He  found 
this  was  being  justified  by  presuming  the  failings  of  the 
wife  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  home  than  those  of 
the  husband.  Judge  Floyd  denied  this  theory  and  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  it  was  “illustrative  of  the  high  esteem 
placed  on  feminine  virtue.”  He  held  that  the  double 
standard  was  owing  to  the  “prevelence  of  vice  among 
men.”  And,  though  he  deplored  it,  he  charged  that 
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wives  were  required  to  “meekly  endure”  what  hus¬ 
bands  were  “justified  in  making  good  cause  for  loath¬ 
ing,  contempt,  and  repudiation.””* 

In  an  unhappy  marriage  the  unsurbordinate  status 
of  women  was  likely  to  prove  tragic.  It  is  true  the  law 
granted  alimony.  The  amount  was  conditioned  on  the 
wealth  of  the  husband  and  the  separate  estate  of  the 
wife.*”  Any  part  of  her  property  which  he  might  have 
lost  or  squandered  previously  was  forgotten  by  the  law. 
There  was  the  forlorn  Elizabeth  Harper,  for  example. 
She  wrote  of  her  husband  to  the  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  Mars  Hill  Church,  “he  have  taken  my  property  and 
gave  it  to  another  and  now  is  sporeting  with  my 
carecttor.”  But  she  could  only  be  “sory”  she  had  been 
driven  out  of  her  home  with  nothing  but  “a  little  flower 
and  a  small  piece  of  meat”  and  forced  to  seek  “shelter” 
with  the  neighbors.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  com¬ 
fort  for  her  destitution.*** 

Elizabeth  Harper’s  social  position  was  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  her  unhappy  situation.  Women  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  played  with  loaded  dice  too.  There  is  a  Charles¬ 
ton  gentleman’s  own  record.  It  appears  he  had  killed 
his  wife’s  reputed  lover,  probably  in  a  duel  in  Georgia. 
Later  with  the  full  connivance  of  Georgia  gentlemen 
of  equal  rank  he  attempted  to  secure  letters  which  his 
wife  had  written  to  the  dead  man  and  which  would 
incriminate  her.  He  wanted  them  not  only  as  testimony 
should  he  decide  to  sue  for  divorce  and  to  exhonorate 
himself  should  he  be  extradited  for  trial,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  “unfortunate”  wife 
inheriting  “seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling”  from 
her  father’s  estate.  If  she  did,  he  made  no  secret  of 
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his  plan  to  use  the  proof  her  letters  contained  of  “her 
behavior  and  feelings”  toward  him  to  “so  impress  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  her  unworthiness  as  to  induce 
them  to  settle  the  entire  fortune  on  her  children.”*** 
It  was  common  to  find  a  husband  who  advertised 
that  his  wife  had  “left  his  bed  and  board  without  the 
least  shadow  of  provocation,”**®  and  to  “forewarn  all 
others  from  trading  with  or  trusting  her”  as  he  was  no 
longer  responsible  for  her  debts.***  It  is  possible  these 
husbands  were  frequently  as  poor  risks  as  the  wives 
they  advertised.  At  least  the  Southern  Banner  seems 
to  have  been  suspicious.  Beginning  in  1842  and  con¬ 
tinuing  for  years  it  charged  for  “announcing  candidates 
for  office  $6.00 — payable  in  advance,”  and  for  “hus¬ 
bands  advertising  their  wives  .  .  .  $5.00  invariably  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.”  All  other  patrons  got  twelve  lines 
of  advertising  for  $1.00— on  credit.*** 

Taken  all-in-all  the  political  status  of  women  in 
Georgia  from  1783  to  1860  was  of  microscopic  import¬ 
ance  and  their  civil  status  was  capricious.  That  of  the 
unmarried  woman  was  secure  but,  in  theory  at  least, 
a  husband  spoke  from  a  burning  bush  and  a  married 
woman  had  no  legal  civil  status.  In  fact,  however,  the 
law  was  flexible.  It  never  intruded  but  if  solicited  it 
could  give  substantial  protection  to  married  women. 

The  statutes  governing  the  relations  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  were  based  on  a  mixed  concept.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  property  they  were  feudal — she,  the  vassal, 
surrendered  all  she  possessed  to  her  overlord  in  re¬ 
turn  for  protection;  in  regard  to  a  wife’s  conduct  her 
relations  with  her  husband  were  those  of  guardian  and 
ward;  and,  if  a  wife  was  stolen,  damaged,  or  abused, 
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the  law  regarded  the  husband’s  loss  as  though  his  wife 
were  his  personal  property  and  allowed  him  to  collect 
damages. 

A  married  woman’s  greatest  legal  liability  was  her 
lack  of  property  rights.  But  here  again  she  played 
hide-and-seek  with  the  law.  The  law  permitted  her 
marriage  vow  to  confiscate  her  possessions  but  did  not 
hesitate  to  shut  one  eye,  help  her  establish  a  separate 
estate,  and  maintain  it  during  her  husband’s  life.  After 
her  husband’s  death  she  was  entitled  to  a  year’s  sup¬ 
port  and  to  her  dower.  In  case  of  divorce  there  was 
alimony.  The  courts  were  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  a 
wife’s  financial  interest,  but  expected  her  to  keep  her 
marriage  contract  and  were  not  inclined  to  show  mercy 
if  she  failed. 

Due  to  the  English  heritage  and  American  custom, 
the  tendency  was  to  keep  estates  in  the  male  line.  So 
women  were  in  the  red  there.  But  during  the  ante- 
belum  period  public  opinion  was  slowly  crystalizing 
into  laws  more  beneficial  to  women.  While  children 
were  the  property  of  the  father,  here  too  a  slight 
change  in  favor  of  the  mother  was  in  progress. 

A  married  woman’s  position  in  Georgia  before  1860 
was  always  hazardous,  frequently  humiliating,  and 
often  trasric.  Her  true  status,  nevertheless,  was  far 
more  commonly  determined  by  her  character,  that  of 
the  man  she  married,  their  personal  relations  to  each 
other,  the  use  they  made  of  the  laws,  and  even  by 
public  opinion,  than  by  the  statutes  alone. 


DR.  WILLIAM  HOUSTOUN,  BOTANIST* 

By  Edith  Duncan  Johnston 

In  the  summer  of  1732,  Dr.  William  Houstoun,  of 
North  Britain,  was  negotiating  with  the  Trustees  for 
Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  for  an 
appointment  as  resident  botanist.  Dr.  Houstoun  had 
become  well-known  in  London  when  his  name  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Georgia  Trustees.  The 
scientists’s  exact  relationship  to  Patrick  Houstoun  who 
subsequently  achieved  prominence  in  the  new  colony, 
has  not  been  established.  The  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia 
refer  to  the  Houstouns  as  kinsmen,^  but  whether  Dr. 
Houstoun  was  Patrick  Houstoun’s  uncle  or  cousin  is  not 
known.  The  supposed  date  of  Dr.  Houstoun's  birth  was 
1695,2  would  have  made  him  Patrick 

Houstoun’s  senior  by  only  three  years,  the  men  were, 
more  probably  cousins.  Nothing  further  has  been  found 
that  would  give  indication  of  Dr.  Houstoun’s  lineage. 
The  name  Houstoun  is  a  curruption  of  Hugh’s  town 
from  Hugo  de  Padvinan  the  founder  of  the  family,  who 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  Scottish  Barony  of  Kilpeter 
from  Baldwin  de  Bigres,  Vicecomes  de  Lanerk  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  IV  (1153-65)  of  Scotland.*  For  more 
than  five  hundred  years  numerous  descendants  of  the 
family  held  the  rank  of  knight.  In  1668,  Patrick 
Houstoun,  son  of  Sir  Ludowick  Houstoun,  received  the 
hereditary  title  of  baronet  from  Charles  the  Second  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  title  bearing  date 
at  Whitehall,  the  last  day  of  February Some  years 
after  settling  in  Georgia,  Patrick  Houstoun  (1698- 

*  CopTTiglit  applM  for.  Thia  article  will  be  Chapter  n  of  TMa  Hotutomit  of 
Gtorgit,  a  book  aoon  to  be  completed  by  the  writer. 
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S.  Alexander  Gardner,  Arekaoologioal  and  Hiatorioal  CoUoetiona  RdaHag  to 
th*  Comnty  of  Ronfrow  (Paialey,  1886),  qootinK  Crawford’s  General  Deaerip- 
tsen  of  tha  Cottnty.  pnbliabed  in  the  year  1710. 

4.  Family  Papers  qo^ns  from  Crawford’s  Hiatory  of  Ronfrawakira,  Terifisd 
in  a  letter  from  the  Rer.  George  Moir,  minister  of  Old  Parish  of  Hooston 
and  LiUellan.  who  wrote.  14th.  Joly  1984:  “Crawford’s  history  ...  is  Mill  the 
most  rcliabie  history  of  early  days  of  Benfrewahire.” 
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1762),  grandson  of  the  first  baronet,  succeeded  to  the 
title  as  fifth  baronet,  on  the  death  of  a  cousin,  who  died 
without  issue. 

Dr.  Houstoun  lived  to  be  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  but  he  had  an  interesting  career,  and  the  results 
he  attained  have  lived  after  him.  In  preparation  for 
the  profession  of  surgeon  and  botanist,  he  matriculated 
at  some  of  the  foremost  universities  in  Europe.  He  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  of  St.  Salvators  College  of  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  on  February  19, 
1719*.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  qualifications  for 
entering  a  European  university  required  of  a  student 
that  he  should  have  attained,  already,  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship.  Dr.  Houstoun  must  have  acquired  that 
at  St.  Andrews.  Eight  years  later,  October  6,  1727, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Leyden,®  where  he  studied 
medicine  under  the  great  Boerhaave  (1668-1738),  who 
had  been  connected  with  that  university  since  the  year 
1705,  when  he  became  professor  of  botany  and 
medicine.  Princes  and  noblemen  were  sent  to  Leyden 
to  be  instructed  by  “the  allustrious,  Boerhaave, 
physician  of  Europe,”  who  was  so  addressed  by  a 
Chinese  mandarin.  When  Peter  the  Great  (1672-1726), 
attended  the  university  he  elected  that  his  studies 
should  include  a  course  under  the  tutelage  of  Professor 
Boerhaave,  who  was  to  his  students  “not  only  an  in¬ 
defatigable  teacher,  but  an  affectionate  guardian.’"' 
While  Dr.  Houstoun  was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Leyden  “he  performed  in  conjunction  with  Van 
Sweeten,  the  experiments  in  animal  respiration  in  the 
‘Philosophical  Transactions’  under  the  title  ‘Ehcperi- 
menta  de  Perfontaine  Thoracis  ej  usque  in  Resperatione 
Effectibus’.’’®  In  1728,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.  Dr.  Houstoun  was  graduated  a 

6.  Obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  The  Unirweity,  St.  Andrew*  Janaary  24, 
IMS. 

S.  Diettonary  o/  Nutiomal  Biognpkt  (1908),  IX,  1819. 

7.  Sneveiopoedia  Britonntea  (Ninth  Edition),  m.  888, 

8.  Diettonary  of  National  Biography  (1908).  IX.  ISIO-ISSO. 
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doctor  of  medicine,  Leyden  University  in  1722  and 
shortly  afterward  he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Then  it  was  that 
he  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  botany.  In  1732  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.*  In 
the  year  1730,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  South  Sea 
Company,**  and  was  given  the  position  of  surgeon  on 
one  of  its  ships  that  plied  between  the  British  Isles  and 
South  America.  At  the  same  time,  he  was,  also,  in  the 
employ  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  to  whom  he  wrote  on  the 
flora  of  the  tropics,  and  of  the  specimens  he  had  col¬ 
lected  while  on  shore.  To  be  a  protege  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  in  the  1730’s  was  a  marked  distinction.  Sir  Hans 
was  a  physician  to  the  nobility  and  a  botanist  of 
eminence.  He  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1660,  of  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  in  his  youth  he  showed  a  decided  taste 
for  gathering  objects  of  natural  history.  In  time  he 
became  a  collector  and  while  studying  medicine  in¬ 
cluded  botany  in  his  studies.  Sloane  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  was  gpven  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  by  the  University  of 
Orange.  On  his  return  to  England,  after  some  of  his 
journeys,  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Royal 
Society.  When  he  became  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  he  went  to  Jamaica  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  spent  over  a  year  collecting  hun¬ 
dreds  of  specimens,  the  descriptions  of  which  he  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  Latin  catalogue.  When  he  was  again  in 
London  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  appointed  physician  general  to  the  army.  In 
1716,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  “was  the  first 

9.  “H  app«*ra  that  'William  Houaton'  101116111116  itadent  ia  thia  Untforaitjr, 
obtaiaod  the  Dagrea  of  Doctor  of  Madieiiie  of  the  UniTtrsity  ia  1731.''  LaMar 
to  the  aathor  from  Aadrew  Baaaett.  Saeretary,  The  Uaireraity,  St.  Andrews. 
24th  Janaary.  1938. 

10.  AUhoofh  the  eoUapoe  of  that  company  oeeurred  in  1721.  it  eontinaad  to 
exist  witboot  any  sreat  prosperity  until  the  nineteenth  century,  fineyciopsedis 
Brttanniea  (Fourteenth  Edition.  1929-32),  21.  94. 
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medical  practioner  to  receive  an  hereditary  title.”'* 
When  Dr.  Houstoun  came  under  his  notice  Sir  Hans 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  having  succeeded 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1727. 

By  1730,  Dr.  Houstoun  had  reached  Jamaica.  From 
Kingston,  in  December  of  that  year,  he  sent  Sir  Hans 
a  report  of  his  studies  and  collection  of  plants: 

Sr 

The  reason  you  have  been  so  long  of  hearing  from  me,  is  that 
I  had  nothing  to  write  worth  troubleing  you  about,  and  tho’  I  can¬ 
not  flatter  my  self  so  far  as  to  think  that  any  thing  I  am  to  com- 
mimicate  to  you  now  deserves  your  notice  yet  I  chuse  rather  to 
run  the  risk  of  beeing  troublesome  than  negligent:  You  have 
already  seen  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  Labours  in  Jamaica,  and 
with  this  I  send  you  a  Collection  of  Plants  and  other  natural 
Curiosities  from  La  Vera  Cruz.  It  would  be  as  needless  as 
troublesome  to  enter  here  upon  a  detail  of  what  I  observed  there, 
since  the  List  of  Seeds  that  I  have  sent  to  M'  Miller,  and  the 
dryed  Plants,  with  the  small  annotations  made  upon  some  of  them 
will  much  better  inform  you.  The  Drawing  of  the  Manufactory  of 
Cochoneel  I  did  from  an  Indian  Painting  in  the  possession  of  one 
Mr  Knightsbridge  an  English  Gentleman  who  has  been  long  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Mexico,  the  description  too  I  copied  from  him,  but 
there  are  some  things  in  it  which  seem  very  incoherent,  particular¬ 
ly  touching  the  generation  of  the  animal.  Tho’  all  the  Jallap  is 
exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  yet  I  could  learn  nothing  there  con¬ 
cerning  it;  but  when  I  go  back,  if  I  can  have  leave  from  my 
Superiors,  I  design  to  take  a  joximey  up  to  that  Province.  The 
Contrayerva  used  in  England  is  the  root  of  the  Dorstenia  Pulvis 
N.  G.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  whose  roots  are  used  indifferently, 
and  the  Plants  themselves  are  not  very  unlike  to  one  another, 
tho’  plainly  distinct  species ;  as  you  may  see  by  the  dryed 
specimens,  and  I  can  confirm  who  have  seen  them  growing.  The 
first  kind  has  its  leaves  cut  deep,  and  the  calix  (or  rather  Placenta) 
which  sustains  the  flower,  is  oval  and  erect.  This  is  the  Dorstenia 
Sphondylu  folio,  Dentariae  radice  PI.  N.  G.  and  probably  the 
Juspatli  of  Hernandez  147.  it  grows  some  few  leagues  from  Vera 
Cruz  where  I  purchased  some  plants  of  it  in  earth,  and  have 
brought  the  box  to  Jamaica,  but  in  the  Hurrican  which  we  met 
with  at  Sea,  I  lost  all  that  was  above  g:round  of  it,  and  am  afraid 

11.  Ibid.  (Ninth  EVUtion,  1894),  XXII.  160.  Sir  Han*  Sloan*  died  in  1768,  and 
he  Iclt  to  the  Britiah  Huseum,  to  be  pnrchaaed,  hi*  collection*  of  book*, 
drawins*.  printa,  ete.,  valoed  at  conaiderably  more  than  SSO.OOO. 
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the  roots  are  dead  too.  The  second  kind  has  its  leaves  sometimes 
shaped  like  those  of  violets,  but  more  frequently  angnilar,  and 
sometimes  divided,  but  never  near  so  deep  as  in  the  other  kind. 
Its  calix  is  quadrangrular,  oblong,  and  placed  transversely  upon 
the  footstalk.  The  figure  in  Plnmiers  N.  G.  has  been  done  from  it, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  Caapia  of  Piso.  This  I  found  growing 
plentifully  about  Campechy,  on  high  stony  ground,  and  always  in 
the  shade.  I  bought  some  plants  of  it  in  earth  to  Jamaica,  but 
dare  not  send  them  home  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  met  with  a 
great  numy  Plants  on  the  Continent  which  I  could  not  possibly 
reduce  to  any  Genus  yet  described,  and  thei  .ifor  have  made  bold 
to  characterise  some  of  them,  giveing  them  the  names  of  Botanists, 
which  is  a  practice  now  authorised  by  custom.  But  as  I  have  but 
few  books  here  to  consult,  it’s  very  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  described  silready  by  some  person  or  other;  wherefor  I  desire 
to  submit  my  Nova  Genera,  in  that  as  in  all  other  points  to  your 
better  judgement,  beging  the  favour  that  you’ll  let  me  know, 
either  by  your  own  hand  or  some  other  persons  both  how  you  are 
pleased  with  what  I  have  done  hitherto,  and  what  you  would  have 
me  to  do  next,  for  I  assure  you  you  shall  find  me  always  ready 
to  serve  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  but  you  cannot  expect 
me  to  do  so  much  as  if  I  lived  ashore,  since  yon  know  the  many 
hindrances  that  one  must  necessarily  meet  with  in  a  sea  faring 
life  and  especially  in  a  small  vessel.  I  shall  trouble  yon  no  longer. 

The  letter  was  signed  “Will:  Houstoun,”  and  in  a 
postscript  he  added : 

I  hear  yon  have  employed  my  good  friend  M'  Amman,  which 
I  am  heartily  glad  of,  and  I  hope  he  shall  answer  your  expectations, 
and  the  character  I  gave  him.^» 

Before  Dr.  Houstoun  wrote  again  to  his  benefactor, 
the  ship  on  which  he  was  employed  had  suffered 
disaster  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  he  was  much  per¬ 
turbed  over  the  possibility  of  his  not  being  retained  as 
a  surgeon  of  the  South  Sea  Company.  In  another  com¬ 
munication  he  asked  the  assistance  of  Sir  Hans  in 
recommending  him  for  his  reappointment.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  letter  that  Dr.  Houstoun  had  planned  a 
trip  to  Carolina  and  was  to  depart  for  England  in  two 
weeks’  time.  From  that  sentence  in  his  letter  the  de¬ 
duction  is  made  that  he  carried  out  his  intention  of  dis- 


11.  SIOWM  MS.  Britiik  Momiiib.  4M1.  to.  141. 
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embarking  at  Charlestown  on  his  way  home,  and  so 
may  have  touched  on  what  was  later  to  be  Georgia  soil, 
then  part  of  the  colony  of  South  Carolina.  If  so,  he 
became  familiar  with  the  climate,  the  tidewater  and 
the  flora  of  that  region.  The  letter  was  written  from 
“La  Vera  Cruz,  March  5  O.S.,  1731”: 

Sir 

The  Honb>*  S.  S.  Company’s  Snow  Assiento  wherof  I  was 
Surgeon,  was  unfortunately  drove  ashoar  here  and  lost  the  6th 
of  last  month  I  had  indeed  the  good  luck  to  save  most  of  what 
belong’d  to  me,  but  the  loss  of  my  business  oblidges  me  again  to 
have  recourse  to  you,  begging  that  you’d  use  your  interest  a  second 
time  to  put  me  in  a  way  of  liveing  capable  to  serve  you. 

It’s  highly  probable  that  as  soon  as  this  news  comes  to  England 
another  Snow  will  be  built  in  room  of  her  that  is  lost;  and  as  I 
have  been  already  in  the  services,  I  think  my  pretensions  to  be 
Surgeon  of  her  pretty  well  founded,  but  it  being  a  place  much 
sought  after,  I  need  to  make  all  the  interest  I  can  to  secure  it; 
and  my  friend  Dr.  Houstoun  [probably  a  distant  relative]  being 
absent,  I  have  now  but  yourself  to  depend  upon,  wherefor  I  humbly 
beg  that  you’ll  take  it  to  heart. 

I  hope  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  in  a  few  months,  being 
to  sail  in  about  a  fortnight  for  Carolina;  but  I  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sending  this  in  the  mean  time  by  the  way  of  Camiiechy 
because  it  may  probably  come  to  England  sooner,  and  so  prevent 
ray  being  supplanted. 

I  wrote  to  yon  about  three  months  ago  from  Jamaica  and  sent 
yon  a  collection  of  Plants  from  this  place  and  Campechy  among 
which  was  the  Contrayerva.  After  the  Vessel  was  cast  away,  I 
designed  to  have  gone  up  to  the  Province  of  Jalappa,  to  enquire 
about  the  Plant  of  that  name,  but  could  not  obtain  leave  of  the 
Govemonr,  tho’  I  made  use  of  the  Doctors  interest.  However  I 
have  sent  up  an  Indian  who  has  brought  me  down  4  small  roots 
of  it  which  I  hope  will  grow,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find  it  a  Plant 
quite  different  from  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

About  ten  days  ago  there  was  a  Spanish  Vessel  put  ashore 
here,  and  40  of  her  people  drowned.  And  it  is  said  here  that 
there  have  not  blown  so  many  and  so  hard  Norths  a  great  many 
years  past  as  this  winter. 

I  offer  my  humble  services  to  D'  Mortimer  A  Dr  Amman,  and 
am  with  due  respect.  .  .  .i* 

It.  SloMic  MS..  Britiili  Mnswim.  40M.  to.  St. 
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Dr.  Houstoun  must  have  reached  London  the  end  of 
the  year  1731,  or  early  in  1732,  because  in  his  March 
letter  he  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  his  patron  “in 
a  few  months.” 

Two  years  previously  some  distinguished  men  of 
London,  in  particular,  James  Eldward  Oglethorpe, 
member  of  Parliament,  were  planning  the  founding  of 
another  English  colony  in  North  America,  which  would 
form  a  barrier  for  the  Carolinas  against  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida.  Oglethorpe,  the  instigator  of  the  idea,  saw 
his  hope  taking  shape  in  June,  1732,  when  a  company 
of  twenty-one  men  organized  under  the  title.  Trustees 
for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America, 
with  a  Common  Council  of  eight  members  as  a  govern¬ 
ing  board,  and  received  their  charter  from  the  Crown. 
Amid  all  of  the  arrangements  required  for  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  first  settlers,  the  common  council  took 
under  consideration,  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  settle¬ 
ment,  the  employment  of  a  botanist  for  an  experiment 
in  which  they  wished  to  engage.  The  Trustees’  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  have  a  public  garden  “To  aid  in  determin¬ 
ing  and  effecting  the  economic  destiny  of  Georgia.  . .  . 
While  this  institution  would  supplement  the  private 
gardens  of  the  settlers  in  providing  needed  vegetables, 
its  principle  purpose  was  two-fold :  to  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  station  in  testing  out  plants  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Georgia;  and  to  constitute  a 
nursery  to  furnish  seeds,  particularly  young  mulberry 
trees  and  vine  cuttings,  for  planting  in  the  farms  and 
gardens  of  the  colonists  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pre¬ 
determined  culture  of  silk  and  wine.”*^  It  was  assured¬ 
ly  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  that  negotiations 
began  with  Dr.  William  Houstoun  as  early  as  August 
23,  1732.“  Six  weeks  before  the  Georgia  colonists 

14.  Jamca  W.  HolUiid.  “Th*  Bcctaains  of  Public  Asrienltiml  ExpcriBMntatkia 
in  Amcric*.  The  ThmUm  Garden  in  Georgia,”  in  Agriculturtl  Hiatorg,  XU. 
No.  S.  (July,  19S8),  274. 

14.  A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Tka  Cotoniai  BaaoHU  af  (ha  Stata  at  Gaargia  (Atlaata. 
1M4).  I.  22. 
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sailed  for  America,  the  agreement  between  the  council 
and  Dr.  Houstoun  was  signed.  The  Trustees  received 
sufficient  financial  assistance  for  the  creation  of  their 
venture — a  garden  in  the  colony  for  raising  herbs  and 
tropical  plants,  etc. — and  were  relieved  entirely  from 
raising  funds  for  the  purpose.  Seven  titled  men  pledged 
annual  contributions  for  six  years.  The  largest  donor 
was  Lord  Petre  who  promised  to  give  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  if  he  lived  the  three  year  period  of  Dr.  Hous- 
toun’s  service  with  the  Trustees.  The  next  largest 
patron  was  the  “Rt.  Hon.  the  Earle  of  Digby,”  whose 
contribution  was  also  fifty  pounds  a  year.  In  suc¬ 
cession  the  other  guarantors  were :  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  thirty  pounds;  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  Baronet,  twenty  pounds ;  the  Company  of  Apo- 
thecarys,  twenty  pounds ;  Sir  Charles  Du  Bois,  Esq., 
ten  pounds;  George  Heathcote,  Esq.,  five  pounds,  and 
James  Oglethorpe,  five  pounds.**  Dr.  Houstoun  signed 
his  agreement  with  the  Trustees  on  October  4,  1732, 
in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Richards  and  Andrew 
Balston : 

TO  ALL  whom  it  may  concern  KNOW 
YEE  That  I  William  Houstoun  Doctor  of 

Physick  of  the  University  of  Andrews  do  Covenant  and  agree 
that  in  Consideration  of  the  Yearly  Salary  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds 
to  be  paid  unto  me  or  My  Order  in  the  Manner  following,  .  .  .  , 
Viz*  One  Hundred  Pounds  at  the  Feast  of  S*  Michael  and  One 
Hundred  Pounds  on  the  26ti>  March  That  I  will  serve  the  Trustee 
for  Establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Manner  Viz^  That  I  will  forthwith  Imbark  on  Board  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Maderas  &  will  from  thence  Proceed  to  America  & 
will  for  the  space  of  two  Years  at  my  own  Charge  A  Ehcpence 
travel  to  such  Parts  thereof  as  the  Trustees  shall  think  proper  in 
order  to  Collect  all  such  Plants  as  shall  be  contain’d  in  my  In¬ 
structions  from  the  said  Trustees  A  that  I  will  Use  my  utmost 
diligence  for  Collecting  the  same;  and  that  I  will  carry  or  cause 
them  to  be  carry’d  to  Georgia,  ’  that  I  will  constantly  correspond 
with  A  from  time  to  time  transmit  to  the  s<i  Trustees  all  such 
Observations  as  I  shall  apprehend  may  be  useful  to  the  Colony 
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A  after  the  Expiration  of  the  s<i  two  Years  or  sooner  if  the  Trus¬ 
tees  shall  think  proper  I  will  go  and  reside  in  the  s<>  Colony  of 
Georgia  at  my  own  Charge  &  Ehcpence  &  use  my  utmost  en¬ 
deavours  there  for  the  Preserving  and  propagating  of  the  s<>  Plants 
A  follow  such  Orders  therein  as  I  shall  receive  from  the  said 
Trustee. 

AND  WHEREAS  The  Hont>i«  the  Lord  Petre  has  engaged 
to  pay  imto  me  Fifty  Pounds  p  Ann  towards  defraying  the  Charge 
of  my  said  Travels  I  Declare  that  I  do  accept  of  the  s<i  Engage¬ 
ment  as  part  of  the  s^  Two  Hundred  Pounds  p  Ann  Salary,  And 
that  the  s<i  Trustees  will  be  thereby  discharg’d  by  paying  unto  me 
One  Hundred  &  Fifty  Pounds  p  Ann  during  the  life  of  the  s<i 
Lord  Petre  But  in  Case  the  s<>  Lord  Petre  shall  dye  within  the 
Space  of  the  said  three  Years,  then  the  Trustees  shall  pay  unto  me 
the  full  Two  Hundred  pounds  as  aforesaid,  and  that  in  Case  they 
shall  not  think  fitt  to  do  so  then  that  they  shall  shorten  the  said 
Term  of  three  Years  proportionately  as  the  whole  Sxime  shall  fall 
short  of  Six  Hundred  Pounds.t7 

The  day  before  he  signed  his  contract  with  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Trustees,  Dr.  Houstoun  drew  up  a  letter  of  attorney, 
appointing  Philip  Miller  his  representative  in  London 
during  his  absence.  It  is  evident  he  had  received  his 
reappointment  with  the  South  Sea  Company  as  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  open  sentence : 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  by  these  Present  that  I  William 
Houstoun  late  Surgeon  of  the  South  Sea  Company  Ship 
Don  Carlos  Have  made  ordained  constituted  and  ap¬ 
pointed  and  by  these  Presents  do  make  Ordain  con¬ 
stitute  and  appoint  Philip  Miller^^  of  Chelsea  in  the 
County  of  Middx.  Gardiner  my  true  and  lawful  At¬ 
torney  for  me  in  my  Name  and  on  my  behalf  to  Ask 
Demand  and  Receive  of  and  from  all  and  every  Person 
or  Persons  whatsoever  indebted  unto  me.  .  . 

Following  the  introduction  were  directions  for  the 
transaction  of  any  legal  or  business  contingencies  that 
might  occur  regarding  his  personal  affairs,  "saving  only 

17.  In  Department  of  ArehiTes  and  HUtory,  Atlanta. 

18.  Philip  Miller  waa  a  Ooriat  and  phyaieian  and  waa  placed  in  eharye  of  the 
Cheiaea  Garden,  when,  in  1772.  Sir  Hana  Sioane  made  the  final  grant  of  hia 
gift  of  tte  garden  to  the  Apothaeariea  Company. 

II.  Unpnhiiahed  Colonial  Reeorda  of  Georgia,  XXXU.  144-141.  In  Department 
of  Arehlyaa  and  History,  Atlanta. 
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so  far  as  relates  to  my  Claim  and  Interest  in  and  to  Ten 
Baggs  of  Havana  Snuff  in  the  Custody  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  for  transacting  which  I  have  executed 
a  peculiar  power  to  Mr  Silvanus  Bevan.” 

Dr.  Houstoun  receipted  for  his  one-half  year’s  salary 
of  seventy-five  pounds  on  October  4, 1732,*®  and  a  week 
later  the  Trustees  sent  instructions  to  him  direct  to 
Jamaica  care  of  Dr.  John  Cochran  at  Kingston, : 

Tou  are  Order'd  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  Trustees  for 
E^stablishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  to  go  on  Board 
the  Ship  Amelia  Capt  Brooks  Commander  now  lying  in  the  River 
Thames,  and  bound  for  Madera  A  Jamaica.  When  you  arrive  at 
Madera  you  are  Order’d  to  inform  your  self  of  the  Manner  of 
Cultivating  the  Vines  and  making  the  Wines  there,  And  to  carry 
with  you  to  Jamaica  cuttings  of  their  best  sorts  of  Vines,  A  Seeds, 
Roots  or  Cuttings  of  any  other  useful  plants  you  shall  meet  with 
on  that  Island  which  are  wanting  in  the  British  Colonies,  but 
particularly  the  Cinnamon-tree.  And  if  you  can  And  any  Vessell 
going  from  thence  to  South  Carolina,  you  must  also  send  some 
of  each  of  the  above  mention’d  things  directly  there,  addressed  to 
Mr  S^  Julian  at  Charles  Town. 

From  Jamaica  you  are  Order’d  to  go  to  the  Several  Spanish 
Settlements  at  Carlhagena,  Puerto  Bello,  Campechy,  A  Vera  Crux, 
as  soon  as  you  can  have  the  opportunity  of  any  Vessels  going  to 
the  s<i  Places,  and  if  you  can,  you  are  to  Cross  the  Country  to 
Panama.  At  all  these  Places  you  are  to  use  your  utmost  dilligence 
to  procure  the  Seeds  A  Roots  of  all  useful  Plants,  such  as 
Ipecacuana,  Jallap,  Contrayerva,  Sarsaparilla,  A  Jesuites  Bark; 
the  Trees  which  yield  the  Peruvian,  A  Capivi  Balsoms,  the  Gum 
Elemi  Ac.  the  Cochineel  Plant  with  the  Animals  upon  it;  and  all 
other  things  that  you  shall  judge  may  be  of  use  to  the  Colony  of 
Georgia. 

When  you  return  from  any  of  the  s^  Places  to  Jamaica  You 
are  to  leave  the  things  you  shall  have  brought  over  with  the 
Person  yon  shall  find  most  capable  and  willing  to  take  Care  of 
them,  while  you  go  to  the  other  Spanish  Ports  in  search  of  others. 
But  if  you  can  have  the  Opportunity  of  a  Ship  going  to  Charles 
Town,  yon  are  still  to  send  some  of  each  kind  to  Mr  S*  Julian 
there. 


so.  nu^  s. 
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When  you  have  visited  each  of  the  afore8<i  Places,  A  collected 
from  them  all  that  shall  be  in  your  Power,  you  are  to  expect  our 
further  Orders  to  be  sent  you  to  Jamaica,  directing  you  how  to 
proceed  in  transporting  yourself  A.  them  to  Georgia  where  you 
are  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  three  Years,  in  taking  care 
of  the  Ctilture  of  what  yon  shall  carry  with  you. 

And  you  are  particulaily  desired  to  inform  your  self  of  the 
Nature  A  Culture  of  the  white  Mulberry-tree  which  is  most 
proper  for  the  Nourishment  of  silkworms. 

As  likewise  of  all  Sorts  of  Dogwood,  A  other  Woods  and 
Barks  of  use  in  Dyeing  in  order  to  the  propagating  of  them  in 
Georgia.*! 

After  the  signing  of  the  aforesaid  papers,  two  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  Georgia  Trustees’  plans  were  realized  in 
the  next  few  weeks:  the  departure  of  the  botanist  for 
his  horticultural  undertaking,  and  the  embarkation  of 
the  first  colonists.  Dr.  Houstoun  probably  left  toward 
the  end  of  October,  while  the  Trustees’  ship,  Anne  sailed 
from  Gravesend,  November  17,  1732,  having  on  board 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons,  ‘*all  able-bodied 
and  of  good  reputation.”**  As  the  galley  cast  off  her 
moorings  and  sailed  slowly  toward  the  sea,  some  of  the 
Trustees  on  shore  waved  good-bye  to  the  men,  women 
and  children  who  had  responded  to  their  call  for 
settlers  in  an  alien  land. 

When  the  common  council  was  meeting  on  January 
10, 1732/1733,  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  from 
Dr.  Houstoun  dated,  Madera,  November  9,  1732,  was 
opened  and  read,  as  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Georgia.  Dr.  Houstoun  acquainted  Mr.  Oglethorpe  that 
he  had  sent  ”two  Tubs  of  the  Cuttings  of  Malmsey 
and  Other  Vines  On  board  a  Ship,  to  be  forwarded  to 
Mr  St  Julian  at  Charles  Town  for  the  Use  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia;  And  that  he  was  to  embark  the  next  day 
for  Jamaica.”**  Another  entry  in  the  minutes  of  June 

tl.  UnpaUiahad  CohmUl  Baeordi  ot  GeorBia.  XXXm,  t>6. 

tt.  C.  a  Jooaa.  Jr..  TJU  Hittory  o/  Gaorpia  (Boaton,  1S8S).  I.  111. 

2S.  Coiantal  Saeanlt  o/  Omryim,  h  M. 
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27,  1733,  states:  “Read  a  Letter  from  Mr  William 
Houston  dated  Carthagena,  Janry  the  25th  1733  di¬ 
rected  to  Mr  Oglethorpe.  .  . 

Dr.  Houstoun  fulfilled  only  in  part  the  mission  for 
which  he  was  sent,  and  he  was  not  able  to  see  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  or  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Houstoun. 
After  his  visit  to  Carthagena  he  traveled  only  as  far 
as  Jamaica,  and  became  ill  in  Kingston.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Trustees  a  further  remittance  on  his 
salary,  but  forseeing  that  he  would  be  unable  to  render 
future  service,  he  wrote  to  his  attorney,  Philip  Miller 
and  “directed  him  to  Reive  [stc]  no  more  of  his  Said 
Salary  on  Acct  of  his  ill  State  of  health,  whereby  only 
Nine  Months  Salary  of  the  said  three  years  have  been 
paid.  .  . 

Dr.  Houstoun  died  of  heat  in  Jamaica  on  August 
14,  1733,  and  was  buried  in  Kingston  the  next  day.^ 
The  Georgia  Trustees  were  apprised  of  his  death  at 
their  meeting  of  February  20,  1733/34,  and  entered 
in  their  minutes  the  brief  mention  of  the  decease  of 
Mr.  William  Houston.”  On  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  Trustees  appointed  Robert  Miller  as 
Dr.  Houstoun’s  successor.  Miller  left  England  on  May 
19,  1734,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica,  July  25,  he 
went  “nixt  [sic]  morning  to  Dr.  Cochran’s  and  Demanded 
the  Observations  Made  in  Botany  by  Dr.  William 
Houstoun  together  with  the  Collection  of  Dyed  Plants 
which  was  left  in  his  hands  he  told  me  he  had  Sent 
them  all  home  already  by  one  Mr  Houston,  Surgeon 
a  Relation  of  the  Deceased  Doctor  William  Houston 
and  ther  was  now  nothing  in  his  Possession  but  a  Parcel 

24.  Colonial  Rteorda  of  Goorgia,  I,  128. 

25.  From  Inatroetions  to  Bobeit  Miller,  in  UnpublUhed  Colonial  Bceorda.  XXXII. 
226-228. 

25.  From  certifled  eopy  of  death  certificate  of  Klnseton  Burials  Copx  Begister, 
VoL  L  Fo.  101,  furnished  by  the  General  Register  Ofliee,  Spanish  Town, 
Jamaica.  June  15.  1959. 

27.  Colonial  Records  of  Goorgia,  U.  69. 
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of  Books  wc  he  would  only  be  accountable  for  to  the 
heirs  &  Executors  of  his  Deceased  friend.”^ 

The  names  of  Karl  von  Linne,  well-known  as  the 
Swedish  botanist,  Linnaeus  (1707-1778),^  and  Johann 
Frederick  Gronovius  (1690-1760),**’  the  eminent  Dutch 
botanist  of  his  day,  are  linked  in  some  way  with  that 
of  Dr.  Houstoun’s,  but  it  has  not  been  found  that  the 
two  great  botanists  actually  met  the  Scotsman.  There 
was  a  difference  of  twelve  or  more  years  between 
Linnaeus  and  Houstoun,  and  the  two  attended  different 
universities.  Gronovius  lived  in  Leyden  where  he  may 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Houstoun.  The  two 
men  were  interested  in  the  same  science,  and  there  was 
less  disparity  in  their  ages.  Linnaeus  visited  Gronovius 
in  1735,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Houstoun.  It  is 
probable  that  Linneus  then  met  Houstoun’s  former  pro¬ 
fessor,  Boerhaave,  because  the  latter  recommended 
Linnaeus  to  a  botanist  in  Amsterdam.  It  was  Gronovius 
who  dedicated  the  genus  cinchonaceae  Houstonia 
(Order  of  Rubiaceae),  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hous- 
toun,*^  and  Linnaeus  in  publishing  his  botanical  works 
retained  the  name  which  later  merged  into  the  genus 
hedyotes. 

In  1828,  a  Scottish  poet  published  a  book  to  which  he 
gave  the  title.  The  Columbia  Lyre  or  Specimens  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Poetry  .  .  .  and  in  the  quite  small  volume  is  a 
poem  with  the  title,  “To  the  Houstonia  Cerulea.’’** 
There  is  no  reference  to  Dr.  Houstoun  in  any  of  the 
stanzas.  The  name  of  the  Scottish  botanist  has  been 
attached  to  many  species  of  Houstonia  which  grow 

28.  Unpubliihad  Colonial  Beeords,  XX,  pt.  2.  p.  66.  Letter  from  Bobert  Miller, 
•nppoeed  to  be  to  the  Truateee,  dated  Jamaica,  Dee.  20,  1784. 

29.  Bnepelopaedia  Sntanntoa  (Eleventh  Eldition),  XVL  782,  788. 

80.  IhuL,  XU.  614. 

81.  Dietionary  of  National  Bioffrapky  (1908),  IX.  1820. 

82.  (Glaagow,  1828),  227.  There  i*  a  difference  in  the  tpellinK  of  the  epeeiea. 
Stephen  Blliott  in  A  Skateh  of  tka  Botany  of  Sontk  Carolina  and  Goorgia 
(Charleoton,  South  Carolina.  1821),  L  192,  ipells  it  "Houstonia  eoerulea"; 
and  L,  H.  Bailey.  Standard  Cyeiopedia  of  Hortionitare  (New  York,  1916), 
lU  1611,  uses  the  "a.”  eaenilea.  The  Socktisb  poet  above  spells  the  speeies. 
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both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  On  the  latter 
continent  there  are  about  twenty-five  species,  the  com¬ 
mon  names  being  “Bluets” ;  “Quaker  ladies” ;  “Quaker 
bonnets”;  “Innocence”  and  “Venus’s  pride.”** 

In  the  Institute  of  Jamaica  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Literature,  Science  and  Art,  are  Dr.  Houstoun’s  manu¬ 
scripts,  drawings  of  plants  of  Jamaica,  and  “also  the 
plants  themselves  which  he  sent  to  Philip  Millar,  and 
which  Miller  grew  from  the  seeds  he  sent,  in  the 
Chelsea  Garden.  His  letters  to  Banks**  and  other  mms. 
are  in  the  old  Building.”**  Dr.  Houstoun  also  left  a 
manuscript  catalogue  of  the  plants  he  had  collected, 
with  engravings  on  copper  by  himself.  The  manuscripts 
as  well  as  his  specimens,  now  in  the  botanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Museum,  after  Philip  Miller’s  death 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  by  whom  the 
catalogue  was  published  in  1781  as  ’Reliquiae  Hous- 
tonainae’  with  the  copper  plates.”**  Philip  Miller’s 
numerous  correspondents  in  Siberia,  at  the  Cape  in 
North  America,  and  especially  Dr.  Houstoun’s  collec¬ 
tions  led  him  to  plan  a  series  of  illustrations  of  all 
known  genera.*’ 

From  the  connections  he  made  with  noted  men  of 
science,  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of  surmise  that  if  Dr. 
Houstoun’s  life  had  not  been  terminated  so  abruptly 
by  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate,  he  would  have  cen¬ 


ts.  AmoBS  Um  bobmlM  that  Uat  tha  ipaeka  of  Hooatonia  are:  W.  W.  Chapman. 
Flora  o/  the  Soathem  StotM  (New  York.  1866),  ITS:  Francis  Peyre  Poreher, 
Rmouret*  of  the  Southom  FioUa  and  Foroatt  (Charleston.  South  Carolina. 
1868),  446 :  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  FioU  Book  of  AmorieoM  Wid  Flowers  (New 
York.  1902),  440.  Ifaahesrs.  who  spells  the  species,  “eoerulea.”  states:  “Named 
for  William  Houston,  an  early  English  botanist.”  Frederic  William  Stack,  in 
Wild  Flowers  Feory  Child  Shoald  Know  (New  York.  1908),  868,  writes. 
“Linnaeus  dedicated  this  genera  to  Dr.  William  Houston,  an  English  botstniat 
in  tnwiesl  Amarlca.  and  who  died  in  17SS."  He  spells  the  species,  “eaerulea"  ; 
and  Homer  D.  Howe,  Wild  Flowers  (New  York,  1984),  266.  268.  lisU  seeeral 
speeiea,  and  thwe  is  a  colored  plate  of  the  delicate  hlw  Houstonia  eoerulea. 

84.  Sir  John  Banks  (1748>18t0).  was  an  English  patron  of  science,  and  at  one 
tim*  wM  prwidnt  of  tho  SooictSTe 

86.  Through  a  letter  to  the  Ainerieaa  Ctmsul,  Kingston,  October  7,  1986.  from 
the  late  Frank  Chmdall.  Seeretary  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,  copy  of  the 
latter  sent  to  the  author.  The  author  found  and  identifled  the  Houstonia 
eaerulea  in  the  woods  near  the  Golf  Links,  Sarannah,  March  81,  1911. 

86.  Dictionary  of  NaHonal  Biography  (1908),  IX,  1819. 

87.  /bid..  (1909),  Xm.  Ul. 
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[  tributed  even  more  than  he  did  to  the  cause  of  the 

I  science  of  botany.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  efforts  to 

j  find  his  burial  place  in  Kingston,  Jamaica  have  been 

1  futile. 

After  two  centuries  without  any  memorial  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  Dr.  Houstoun  has  attained  recogrnition  in  Savannah 
I  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marmaduke  Floyd,**  authorities  on 

the  colonial  history  of  Georgia,  who  have  recently 
established  a  museum  of  the  Trustees'  Garden  history 
and  a  small  herb  garden  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
Trustees’  Garden.  There,  commemorative  of  Houstoun, 
is  laid  out  a  parterre  fiower  bed  in  the  pattern  of  a 
conventionalization  of  the  Houstonia  Caerulea.  The 
parterre  forms  the  central  motif  in  the  court  of  the 
museum.  The  whole  bed  measures  sixteen  by  sixteen 
feet.  From  the  petals  of  the  Houstonia  radiate  repre¬ 
sentations  of  eight  stems  which  form  irresrularly  shaped 
sections  surrounding  the  petals;  and  the  center  of  the 
flower  is  indicated  by  an  old  mill  stone.  The  petals  are 
planted  with  a  carpet  of  Houstonia;  and  each  section 
is  devoted  to  knots  of  fragrant  herbs.  The  whole  has 
the  semblance  of  an  old-fashioned  bouquet.  Through 
years  of  research  in  London  and  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  have  collected  data  on  the  history 
of  the  Trustees’  Garden,  and  it  is  their  intention  to 
have,  basically,  the  plants  that  are  known  to  have  been 
grown  in  Savannah’s  internationally  famous  colonial 
garden.  The  parterre  will  perpetuate  Dr.  Houstoun’s 
:  connection  with  the  Trustees’  Garden  in  Savannah. 

SS.  Mr.  Fiord  is  th«  sntbor  of  "Certsin  TaUv  Ruins  on  ths  Gsorgin  Coast,” 
in  K.  Merton  Coulter,  ed.,  G^orgia’t  DitpuUd  Hums.  .  ,  .  (Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.. 
IMT).  Mrs.  Floyd  has  mads  numerous  contributions  to  the  Gmtrgin  Hiatorieol 
Quarteriy.  and  other  periodicals.  Her  article,  "Peter  Tondee,”  Georgia  Hit- 
torieal  QaarteKv.  X,  4  (December.  1926).  won  the  Georsia  Historical  Society's 
drat  annual  prise  in  1926;  and  her  monograph.  Nmo  Yamaeraw  amd  the 
Momtd  /reae  (Priyatcly  printed.  1986),  focused  National  intareat  in 
the  history  of  coastal  Georgia. 
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WHITEHALL  PLANTATION* 


By  Savannah  Unit 
Georgia  Writers’  Project 
Wore  Projects  Administration  in  Georgia 

Part  I 

One  of  the  few  historic  Savannah  River  plantations 
that  survive  in  more  than  name  is  Whitehall,  six  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  Originally  noted  as  the 
southern  estate  of  the  great  lawyer  and  statesman 
Thomas  Gibbons,  Whitehall  retains,  at  least  on  its 
home  site,  much  of  that  delightful  atmosphere  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  characterized  its  earlier  years. 

The  old  Gibbons  lodge,  added  to  and  remodeled  into 
a  charming  modem  house,  still  faces  riverward  in  the 
spacious  grove  of  live  oaks  cleared  by  Thomas  Gibbons 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Several  of  the  auxiliary 
ante-bellum  buildings  have  also  withstood  time  and 
today  are  used  as  servants’  quarters  and  garages.  Only 
in  the  briar-locked  fields  and  stretches  of  new  trees 
flanking  the  long  drive  from  the  main  road  is  it  evident 
that  the  estate  is  no  longer  of  economic  importance  as 
a  plantation. 

Far  greater  commercial  importance,  however,  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Gibbons’  lands  today,  for  one  of  the  most 
modem  enterprises  in  the  world  is  established  on  a 
portion  of  the  estate.  The  new  Municipal  Airport  of 
Savannah,  with  its  giant  runways,  great  landing  fields, 
and  powerful  beams  of  light  reaching  far  into  the  night 
sky,  occupies  the  1,000  acre  tract  that  was  Gibbons’ 
first  acquisition  as  a  boy  of  12. 

Whitehall  at  its  most  productive  period  consisted  of 
2,820  acres  on  the  mainland  and  an  appreciable  acre- 

*  The  appendix,  in  typceeript,  ia  on  file  in  the  Georgia  Hiatorieal  Society 
Library.  Hodgaon  Hall,  Saeannah:  in  the  Department  of  Arehiyea  and  Ui» 
tory,  Rhodca  Memorial  Library,  Atlanta:  and  in  the  Univcraity  of  Georgia 
Library.  Athena 
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age  on  Argyle  Island.  With  a  fine  river  frontage  of 
approximately  a  mile,  the  mainland  acreage,  beginning 
at  the  present  Grange  tract,  spread  inland  across  the 
old  Augusta  Road,  thence  to  Pipemakers  Creek,  thus 
embracing  lands  suitable  for  diversified  agricultural 
activity.  The  estate  was  divided  into  great  units  called 
Whitehall,  Fairlawn,  Orange  Valley  or  Caton,  Pine 
Land,  Shaftsbury,  and  Mansfield.  Whitehall,  speci> 
fically,  was  the  name  Gibbons  gave  to  the  small 
tract  on  which  he  built  his  lodge.  In  time,  however, 
Whitehall  came  to  be  the  general  name  of  the  entire 
acreage. 

To  Thomas  Gibbons  must  be  given  the  credit  for 
piecing  together  the  gigantic  jigsaw  of  the  Whitehall 
Plantations  units.  During  the  period  between  post 
Revolutionary  days  and  the  1820’s  he  purchased  first 
one  tract,  then  another,  adding  them  gradually  to  the 
original  1,000-acre  inland  pine  tract  devised  to  him 
by  his  father,  Joseph  Gibbons,  who  had  received  it  as 
a  Crown  Grant  in  1759.  Through  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  keenest  insight  into  the  economic  trends, 
Gibbons  not  only  made  Whitehall  outstanding  among 
Georgia  plantations  but  also  acquired  so  many  assets  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  that  he  died  a  millionaire. 

Years  before  Thomas  Gibbons  was  bom,  that  vast 
tract  of  woodlands  lying  along  the  Savannah  River 
between  the  present  Grange  tract  and  Pipemakers 
Creek  was  settled  by  a  small  group  of  freeholders. 
Among  these  men  were  William  Cooksey,  John  Amory, 
Isaac  Gibbs,  Joseph  Watson,  Isaac  Young,  and  two 
colonists  known  as  Polhill  and  Warwick. 

Cooksey  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  above  named 
group  to  settle  upon  that  portion  of  Whitehall  whose 
boundaries  were  determined  by  Pipemakers  Creek  and 
the  Savannah  River.  Cooksey  “(a  Freeholder  in  town) 
.  .  .  made  a  Settlement  and  planted  about  five  Acres, 
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presuming  upon  his  obtaining  a  Lease  from  the  Trust”' 
In  July  1739,  Cooksey  bade  ‘‘Adieu  to  Georgia”  be¬ 
cause  ‘‘altho  he  had  been  4  years  in  the  Colony,  he 
could  never  get  his  land  run  out,  which  prevented  his 
cultivating,  and  was  of  vast  loss  to  him.”*  Like  so  many 
other  dissatisfied  Georgians  he  moved  to  Charlestown.* 
In  1741  ‘‘Mr.  Cooksey’s  settlement  of  6  in  family”  was 
described  as  ‘‘now  entirely  abandon’d.  .  . 

John  Amory,  yeoman,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  County 
of  Lincoln,  England.'  Upon  deciding  to  migrate  to  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  he  negotiated  with  the  Trustees  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  150  acres,  securing  it  with  his 
“Estate  in  Lincoln  Shire.”*  In  1737,  Amory  and  his 
wife,  Sarah,  arrived  in  the  Colony  and  with  their 
friend,  Isaac  Gibbs,  settled  upon  Pipemakers  Creek. 

Amory,  an  industrious  man,  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
the  development  of  his  lands.  By  the  following  year  he 
had  attained  an  outstanding  degree  of  success.  Among 
his  developments  were  the  clearing,  ditching,  pulver¬ 
izing,  and  planting  of  five  or  six  acres  of  lowlands  in 
rice.'  At  first  thought,  this  acreage  seems  meager; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  that  Amory  had  extremely 
crude  implements  with  which  to  clear  the  dense  wilder¬ 
ness  and  to  drain  and  plow  the  rough  new  ground  and 
that  he  had  little  or  no  help,  the  planting  of  five  or  six 
acres  of  rice  by  one  year’s  work  seems  a  remarkable 
accomplishment. 

Though  Amory  had  secured  a  grant  for  150  acres 
before  his  departure  for  Georgia,  it  seems  that  his 
warrant  specified  no  definite  tract.  Consequently,  upon 
arrival  in  the  Colony  he  seems  to  have  asked  ’Thomas 
Causton  for  instruction  in  laying  out  his  grant.  Causton 

1.  A.  D.  Candler,  wL.  Cotonioi  Saeonb  o/  tka  StaU  of  G^orgim  (Atlanta. 

1904-191().  V,  90.  averred  to  hereafter  as  C.  B..  Ob. 

X.  C.  Jt..  Ga..  rv.  8M ;  V.  90. 

9.  /Md..  IV.  see. 

4.  IMd..  V.  629,  6S0. 

6.  Ibid.,  n.  816. 

A  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid.,  IV,  164. 
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authorized  him  “to  sit  down  on  a  Piece  of  Land,  .  .  . 
and  cultivate  it,  .  .  and  “assure  himself  of  a  good 
Title  to  it.  .  .  Nevertheless,  only  a  short  time  had 
passed  before  Amory  became  anxious  lest  he  And  him¬ 
self  in  the  predicament  of  “divers”  others  who  “had 
been  mislead.  .  .  He  petitioned  Causton  to  have  his 
land  run  out  by  the  Colony  surveyor,  further  stating 
his  desire  “lest  he  might  for  Want  of  that,  go  to  work 
on  other  Peoples  Ground.  .  .  .”*® 

Causton,  though  promising  immediate  action,  seems 
never  to  have  insisted  upon  having  the  lands  surveyed. 
Consequently,  John  Amory  abandoned  his  Pipemakers 
settlement  and  went  to  South  Carolina  where  he 
secured  a  grant  of  500  acres.”  William  Stephens, 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony,  quotes  Amory 
in  saying  “that  he  liked  very  well  to  be  where  he  was 
in  Georgia  if  he  could  by  any  means  have  lived  in  the 
Colony,  but  Necessity  drove  him  from  us.”” 

Isaac  Gibbs,  another  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Whitehall  lands,  came  to  the  Colony  in  1737  on  the  ship 
MinervaM  Upon  arrival  he  expressed  a  desire  “to  live 
near  Mr.  John  Amory”  who  had  settled  “on  a  Spott  of 
Land  lying  between  Tomochachi’s  Land,  and  that  in¬ 
tended  to  be  granted  to  Joseph  Watson.  .  .  .”  Prior  to 
his  departure  for  the  Colony  Gibbs  had  arranged  for 
land  and  other  rights  at  Abercorn,  but,  in  order  to 
settle  near  his  frend,  he  relinquished  these  rights.” 

Isaac  Gibbs  in  his  early  efforts  shared  in  the  extreme 
hardships  of  the  colonists.  Bringing  a  manservant,  he 
had  set  sail  with  £100  of  his  own  which  he  “thought 
would  have  Done  pretty  well .  . . ,”  but  one  misfortune 
after  another  had  beset  him.”  First,  a  shipwreck  had 

8.  C.  R..  Go..  IV.  10«.107. 

9.  Ibid. 

10.  Ibid.^  71. 

11.  Ibid.,  241 ;  V,  1S7. 

12.  Ibid. 

18.  Ibid.,  XXII.  Part  I.  108-104. 

14.  Ibid. 
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not  only  ruined  his  “Iron  ware”  and  the  stock  of 
“Linnen  Goods”  he  had  brought  to  sell  but  had  so  in¬ 
jured  his  wife  as  to  cause  her  death  after  she  had 
“Languisht”  a  few  months  leaving  two  small  sons. 
Second,  after  settling  and  clearing  about  two  acres  of 
land  for  planting  “Com,  Peas  and  Potatoes,”  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  settlement  was  on  the  edge  of  Isaac 
Young’s  grant.  Gibbs  wrote  to  the  Trustees  that  Young 
“had  been  here  12  months  before  and  never  Sett  out 
nor  begun  to  Clear  till  he  heard  I  was  there  abouts  then 
he  came  and-  had  it  sett  out.  .  .  .”*• 

In  describing  his  personal  distress  to  the  Tmstees 
Gibbs  did  not  forego  mentioning  the  needs  of  the 
planter  colonists  in  general.  His  letter,  dated  October 
3, 1738  at  Abercora  where  he  had  moved  from  Young’s 
grant,^''  reads  in  part : 

I  Dispair  of  Ever  Doeing  any  Great  matters  by  Pecking  with 
a  hoe  for  where  if  there  be  two  or  three  hands  they  have  cleared 
5  or  6  acres  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  well  manage  by  way  of 
Planting  or  tilling  without  Goeing  on  with  Clearing  any  more 
So  that  there  is  like  to  be  but  a  Poor  maintenance  for  families 
on  Such  a  Small  Quantitie  of  Ground  and  Indeed  there  is  but  very 
little  Progress  made  as  I  have  Seen  yett  by  the  Gentlemen  that 
have  been  here  Longest. 

But  I  Propose  to  have  a  Plow  if  I  Can  Possibly  for  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  come  att  in  this  Place  for  I  have  heard  of  nor  Seen 
but  one  in  this  CoUony  and  that  a  very  Indifferent  one  to  here  is 
Scarcely  any  that  Understands  to  make  them  .  .  .  itt  might  be  of 
very  Great  Service  to  the  CoUony  if  your  Hon"  would  Please  to 
assist  them  with  a  few  English  Plows  for  I  am  Sure  that  one  man 
and  a  boy  with  but  a  Couple  of  oxen  or  horses  ShaU  Do  more 
than  ten  men  with  their  hoes  and  much  Better  Done  and  I  think 
would  be  better  also  then  that  Inhumane  and  Abominable  useing 
of  Negros. 

if  your  Honn  would  Please  also  to  Grant  me  the  favours  which 
has  been  Promised  to  the  other  Settlers  att  this  Place  I  Should  be 
very  thankfuU  Such  as  a  Cow  a  hogg  Ac  a  Gun  and  two  or  three 
old  tools  which  I  am  not  Provided  with  nor  Did  I  think  of  Whilst 
in  England  a  Cow  would  be  very  agreeable  to  our  Uttle  ones  in 

16.  C.  R..  Cm.,  xxn,  PMt  I  *70-74. 

17.  IbUL.  xxrv.  140-4*. 
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this  Place  here  is  not  one  nor  a  Drop  of  Milk  to  be  had  in  this 
Place  So  that  we  have  not  what  is  Proper  here  to  Nourish  them 
in  their  Illness*.^* 

According  to  the  records,  two  individuals  known  as 
Polhill  and  Warwick  had  also  settled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Savannah  River  and  Pipemakers  Creek.  Little 
is  known  of  them  except  that  in  1741  both  their  claims 
were  described  as  “all  forsaken.”**  The  only  available 
indication  of  Polhill’s  moves  subsequent  to  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  his  claim  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Verelst,  which  briefly  mentions  “a  widow  with 
divers  Children  which  she  had  by  her  two  former 
Husbands  Polhill  and  Retford.  .  .  .”** 

It  is  obvious  that  Cooksey,  Amory,  Gibbs,  Polhill  and 
Warwick  had  small  encouragement  to  remain  in  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  lands  upon  which  they  had  settled,  as  they 
evidently  soon  began  to  realize,  had  either  already 
been  included  in  definite  grants  or  were  so  included 
subsequent  to  their  settlements.  For  instance,  John 
Musgrove  and  Patrick  Tailfer  both  claimed,  each  un¬ 
known  to  the  other,  a  tract  of  500  acres  lying  along 
the  Savannah  River  adjoining  Colerain  Plantation. 
Next  to  this  tract  lay  100  acres  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Colony;  then  came  500  acres  claimed  by  Joseph 
Watson;  while  between  Watson  and  Pipemakers  Creek 
lay  the  500-acre  claim  of  Isaac  Young  then  computed 
as  150  acres.  The  early  freeholders  had  evidently 
settled  upon  various  portions  of  these  lands,  and,  upon 
discovering  the  grants,  they  abandoned  their  efforts 
toward  developing  settlements  thereon. 

In  dealing  with  these  several  tracts  of  land  which 
later  became  a  part  of  Whitehall  Plantation,  it  seems 
logical  to  begin  with  the  Tailfer-Musgrove  claim  next 
to  Colerain,  proceeding  thence  with  each  claim  south¬ 
ward  to  Pipemarkers  Creek. 
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This  tract,  as  will  be  recalled  from  the  monograph  on 
Colerain  Plantation,  consisted  of  500  acres  bounded 
by  the  Savannah  River  and  sandwiched  between 
Tweedsides  on  Colerain  and  the  100-acre  Trust  lot  next 
above  Watson’s,  which  was  used  as  a  cattle  pasture  by 
the  Trustees.  Musgrove  also  kept  cattle,  from  which 
fact  came  the  name  of  his  plantation,  Cowpen,  later 
changed  to  Grange,  meaning  farm  lands. 

Cowpen  or  Grange  was  granted  in  1734  to  John 
Musgrove**  who,  according  to  John  Wesley,  settled  his 
plantation  immediately.^  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in 
a  short  time  Musgrove  made  considerable  agricultural 
developments,  for  Wesley  did  not  refer  to  the  Cowpen 
as  a  settlement  but  as  a  plantation.^  In  1736,  a  year 
or  so  after  Musgrove’s  death,  Stephens  wrote  that  the 
plantation  “consisted  of  about  thirty  Acres  well 
planted,  and  good  Part  of  it  had  been  ploughed;  be¬ 
sides  several  Acres  more  cleared,  but  not  yet  Culti¬ 
vated.’’** 

John  Musgrove  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John  Mus¬ 
grove  of  South  Carolina.**  In  1716  Colonel  Musgrove 
was  commissioned  by  the  Colony  of  South  Carolina  to 
visit  the  Creek  Nation  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  that  Nation.  John  accompanied 
him,  fell  distractedly  in  love  with  a  half-breed  Indian 
girl  named  Mary,  and  straightway  married  her.** 

In  1732  John  Musgrove,  the  younger,  established  a 
trading  post  at  Yamacraw  Bluff,  and  upon  this  site 
Savannah  was  founded  the  following  year.*’  When  the 
colonists  arrived  in  the  spring  they  were  greeted  by 
Mary,  who,  being  familiar  with  both  the  Creek  and 
English  langruage,  was  immediately  employed  as  an 
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interpreter  by  Oglethorpe.  She  continued  to  act  as 
interpreter  until  her  husband  applied  for  a  grant  of 
land  in  order  to  become  a  planter  and  a  stock  raiser. 

John  Musgrove  died  about  1734  and  demised  his 
lands  to  his  sons,  James  and  Edward  Musgrove.^  His 
widow  married  Jacob  Mathews,  who  had  come  to  the 
Colony  as  an  indentured  servant  to  her  husband. 

Information  concerning  Jacob  Mathews  may  best  be 
given  in  the  words  of  William  Stephens: 

On  his  Master’s  Death  he  found  Means  to  get  into  the  Saddle 
in  his  Stead,  fitly  qualified  to  verify  the  old  Proverb  of  a  Beggar 
on  Horseback;  soon  learning  to  dress  in  gay  Cloaths,  which  in- 
titled  him  to  be  a  Companion  with  other  fine  Folks  of  those 
Days,  ....  He  was  flattered  to  believe  himself  a  Man  of  great 
Significance,  and  told,  that  he  would  be  to  blame  not  to  exert 
himself,  and  let  the  World  know  what  his  Power  was  with  the 
Indiana;  wherefore  he  might  expect  the  Trust  would  have  a 
singular  Regard  to  that,  and  be  careful  to  oblige  him  in  all  he 
should  expect.  Thus  prepared,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
him? —  To  pass  over  many  of  his  late  Exploits  a  few  of  which  I 
have  touch’d  on  in  some  of  my  preceding  Notes;  he  seems  now 
to  be  grown  ripe  for  exemplifying  to  what  Uses  he  means  to 
employ  that  Influence  he  thinks  he  has  over  those  neighboring 
Indiana,  who  by  half  Dozens  or  more  at  a  Time,  have  daily  of 
late  been  flocking  about  his  House  in  Town,  where  they  con¬ 
tinually  get  drunk  with  Rum,  and  go  roaring  and  yelling  about  the 
Streets,  as  well  at  Nights  as  Days,  to  the  Terror  of  some,  but  the 
Disturbance  and  common  Annoyance  of  everybody.^ 

In  spite  of  Matthews’  reputation,  he  seems  to  have 
carried  on  in  a  most  industrious  manner  the  plantation 
work  his  ex-master  had  begun.  Robert  Williams,  whose 
place  adjoined  the  Cowpen  Plantation  on  the  north, 
later  testifying  in  connection  with  the  claims  of  Mary 
Musgrove  to  bounties  offered  by  the  Trust  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  foodstuff,  said : 

I  was  an  Inhabitant  in  this  Province  and  lived  at  the  next 
Plantation  to  Mr.  Jacob  Mathews  on  the  River  Savannah  ...  he 
had  cleared  and  planted  a  large  Tract  of  Land  with  English  Wheat, 
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Indian  Corn,  Pease,  and  Potatoes;  and  veriy  believe  he  had  a 
larger  Crop  than  any  Planter  raised  by  the  Labour  of  White  Hands 
within  the  said  County  And  I  further  declare  that  I  have  often 
heard  the  said  Mathews  say,  that  he  never  received  from  the 
Trustees,  or  Persons  in  Power  at  Savannah  on  their  Behalf,  Any 
Bounty  or  Reward  for  the  said  produce.  .  .  ."M 

Jacob  Matthews  evidently  moved  back  and  forth 
from  the  Cowpen  Plantation  to  a  trading  post  he  had 
established  on  the  Altamaha  River,  little  caring  that 
in  his  absence  his  servant,  ‘*one  Critchly  in  his  house 
at  ye  Plantation  .  .  .  killed  several  steers  .  .  .  (belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Trustees)  and  disposed  of  the  carcasses  to 
people  in  this  town.”*^  He  also  commanded  a  small 
garrison  at  Mount  Venture.**  Having  settled  ten 
servants  upon  the  Cowpen  in  1739,  it  is  probable  that 
he  cultivated  all  the  cleared  land  for  that  year;  in 
1740,  however,  he  removed  all  servants  except  two  or 
three  whom  he  left  to  care  for  his  cattle.**  On  May  8, 
1742  he  died,  and  his  widow  later  became  the  bride 
of  Thomas  Bosomworth. 

The  much  loved  and  many  times  married  Coosa- 
ponakesee  Mary  Musgrove  Matthews  Bosomworth  was 
the  daughter  of  a  white  South  Carolina  trader  and  an 
Indian  princess,  whose  brother  was  the  illustrious  “old 
Brim  or  Bream,”  a  King  of  the  Creeks.  Bom  about 
1700  in  Coweta  Town,  the  little  girl  lived  among  the 
Indians  until  she  was  ten  years  old.  She  was  then  taken 
to  Ponpon,  South  Carolina,  and  in  her  own  words 
“there  baptized,  educated,  and  bred  up  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity.”**  She  was  only  15  or  16  years 
old  when  she  married  John  Musgrove  and  only  about 
33  when  the  Colony  of  Georgia  was  founded. 

Oglethorpe  considered  Mary  Musgrove  an  indis¬ 
pensable  aid  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  the  Indians. 
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He  held  her  “in  great  Esteem”  and  “came  to  rely  on 
her  more  and  more,”  even  promising  to  pay  her  £100 
or  £200  annually  for  her  services  as  interpreter.  Some 
authorities  say  that  when  he  departed  from  the 
Province  for  the  last  time,  he  gave  her  the  diamond 
ring  from  his  finger.” 

Mary  Musgrove,  “Queen  of  the  Creeks,”  had  other 
interests  in  addition  to  her  activities  as  Oglethorpe’s 
interpreter.  She  was  always  at  home  to  way-faring 
strangers  and  seems  to  have  taken  an  especial  delight 
in  extending  her  hospitality  to  the  members  of  the 
Colony.  Among  her  most  distinguished  visitors  were 
John  Wesley  and  Benjamin  Ingham,  not  to  forget 
Wesley’s  much  adored  Sophia.” 

By  no  means  did  John  Wesley  and  Sophia  utilize 
Mary’s  Cowpen  as  a  trysting  place.  Rather,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  “Miss  Sophy’s”  visits  were  purely  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  lingering  desire  to  learn  what  so  definitely 
interested  her  inamorata  at  Mary  Musgrove’s  planta¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  Wesley,  once  learning  that  “Miss  Sophy 
was  with  Mrs.  Musgrove  at  the  Cowpen,  .  .  .  went 
thither  the  same  evening,”  because,  it  seems,  he  feared 
that  it  was  “a  place  where  .  .  .  she  would  learn  little, 
. . . or  perhaps  he  really  meant  too  much.  Mary  had 
not  yet  married  the  dashing  Jacob  Matthews  at  the 
time  of  Wesley’s  visits,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
her  natural  dark  beauty  “cloathed  with  a  Red  Stroud 
Petticoat  and  Osnabrig  shift””  was  enough  to  keep  a 
steady  stream  of  suitors  going  through  the  wilderness 
between  Savannah  Town  and  her  Cowpen. 

Owing  to  the  vast  jungle-like  forests  that  were 
prevalent  throughout  the  entire  lowlands  and  the 
similarity  of  the  ravines,  creeks,  and  marshlands,  there 
was  much  confusion  in  surveying  and  ascertaining  the 

86.  Jones,  HUtory  o1  Gtorgia,  L  886.  891 ;  White,  Mietonesl  CoUsettons  of 
Gtorgim,  21.  80 ;  C.  R..  Gs..  IV,  877-78. 

86.  Cumoek.  Jtmmal  of  tko  Rooortmd  John  WseUv,  1.  807.  SIS,  888. 
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various  claims  and  allotments  of  the  early  settlers. 
Then,  too,  the  possible  danger  of  attack  from  the 
Indians  made  surveyors  reluctant  to  risk  their  scalps 
in  order  to  set  apart  a  mere  claim  of  a  few  hundred 
acres  in  an  endless  forest.  Even  when  the  surveys  were 
actually  made,  there  were  often  overlappings  of 
boundary  lines  and  amazing  acreage  discrepancies; 
and  sometimes  when  the  surveying  was  done  by  differ¬ 
ent  surveyors,  entire  tracts  which  had  already  been 
granted  were  surveyed  and  included  in  a  new  grant. 

These  conditions  naturally  caused  uncertainty  and 
much  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  really 
interested  in  developing  their  settlements.  When  they 
could  not  have  their  claims  definitely  ascertained,  many 
moved  away  lest  they  had  settled  on  lands  previously 
claimed.  Others,  through  carelessness  or  for  some 
other  reason,  retained  their  claims  and  in  many  cases 
suffered  disappointment  and  loss.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Cowpen  or  Grange,  which  tract  was  granted 
to  Patrick  Tailfer  even  before  being  confirmed  to  John 
Musgrove,  though  the  latter  was  already  settled  there.** 
This  error  remained  undiscovered  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
cause  Tailfer,  absorbed  in  his  medical  practice,  made 
no  attempt  to  develop  any  part  of  his  claim  or  even 
to  determine  the  exact  location  of  his  grant.**  In  1764 
Mary  Tailfer,  his  wife,  sold  this  same  tract  to  Stephen 
Adye  and  Anthony  Fahie.*^  By  then  the  lands  had 
already  been  sold  to  William  Francis  by  the  widow 
of  John  Musgrove.** 

In  tracing  the  legal  history  of  the  Cowpen  tract,  the 
following  information  is  given  in  the  conveyance  to 
Francis:  “And  whereas  the  said  John  Musgrove  is 
since  deceased  but  before  his  Death  in  and  by  his  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  Writing  duly  executed  .  .  .  did 

89.  C.  R.,  Go..  II,  44.  76.  184. 

40.  Ibid..  XXII.  Part  I.  78.  868.  869;  V.  140. 

41.  Conreyanee  Book  C.  I,  168,  App.  2a:  169,  App.  2b,  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and 
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give  and  devise  the  aforesaid  Tract  of  Land  by  the 
Name  of  the  Cowpen  unto  his  two  Sons  James  and 
Eklward  Musgrove  and  therein  and  thereby  appointed 
Mary  his  Wife  sole  Executrix  and  residuary  Legatee 
with  full  Power  of  the  said  Estate  for  the  Benefit  of 
his  said  Sons  and  Whereas  the  said  James  and  Edward 
Musgrrove  died  without  Issue  whereby  the  Estate  .  .  . 
is  become  vested  in  said  Mary.” 

In  this  conveyance  no  boundaries  are  named,  but  in 
having  the  tract  confirmed  in  a  royal  grant  to  Francis 
in  1758  the  boundaries  were  described  as  "North  West 
by  land  of  Dr.  Johnson  South  East  by  land  of  Said 
William  Francis.”**  The  southeast  boundaries  were  the 
lands  Francis  had  purchased  from  Joseph  Watson.  The 
same  boundaries  were  given  in  the  Tailfer  to  Ayde  and 
Fahie  conveyance,  conclusively  proving  the  duplication 
of  the  original  Musgrove-Tailfer  grants.** 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  transactions  which 
eventually  brought  the  lands  of  Joseph  Watson  into 
the  ownership  of  William  Francis  and  to  make  proper 
allowance  for  the  annexation  of  the  100-acre  Trust  lot 
lying  between  the  Watson  tract  and  Francis’  later  pur¬ 
chase,  it  is  expedient  to  go  back  to  the  early  years  of 
the  Colony;  for  it  seems  that  Joseph  Watson  settled 
on  the  500  acres  below  the  Trust  lots  even  before 
Cooksey  and  Amory  attempted  to  settle  their  claims. 
However,  contrary  to  the  actions  of  these  freeholders, 
who  early  relinquished  their  claims  and  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  Colony  or  to  South  Carolina,  Watson 
remained  steadfast,  clinging  to  his  rights  with  a  dogged 
tenacity.  In  doing  so  he  eventually  won  a  measure  of 
success. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  the  Colony,  Watson,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Wesley,  was  a  strange  man,  succeeded 

4S.  Besiater  of  Grant*.  Book  B,  66,  App.  8,  in  Ofltce  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Atlanta). 
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in  working  himself  into  the  ill  graces  of  the  authorities 
in  Savannah  by  his  persistent  meddling  in  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  and  by  making  himself  generally  ob¬ 
noxious  otherwise.**  There  is  little  evidence  disclosing 
the  nature  of  his  disturbances,  but  in  1737  he  was 
imprisoned  for  lunacy,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  the 
Magistrates  “for  a  particular  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  state  of  Mr.  Joseph  Watson’s  mind.’’** 

John  Brownfield,  an  associate  of  the  Malcontent, 
Patrick  Mackay,  and  register  of  the  Province,  “talking 
of  Joseph  Watson’s  Imprisonment,  said  the  true  reason 
of  it  was  too  evident.  For  in  his  hearing,  said  Watson 
on  his  arrival  in  the  Colony  ask’d  Mr  Oglethorpe  what 
laws  he  intended  for  the  Colony,  to  which  Mr  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  reply’d.  Such  as  the  Trustees  thought  proper, 
what  business  had  poor  people  to  do  with  laws?  or 
words  to  that  purpose.  That  Mr  Oglethorpe  since,  ap¬ 
prehending  it  was  in  Watsons  power  to  testify  what  Mr 
Oglethorpe  had  said,  &  that  such  Testimony  proved 
would  discover  his  arbitrary  designs,  had  therefore 
taken  the  opportunity  to  continue  Watsons  imprison¬ 
ment  as  a  means  to  prevent  such  a  plain  discovery, 

/’*7 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  Joseph  Watson 
remained  in  prison  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  his  acreage  lay  idle.  In  1738  William  Stephens 
described  his  land  as: 

A  five  hundred  Acre  Lot,  which  goes  by  the  Name  of  Capt* 
Watson’s;  but  (as  I  am  informed)  be  never  had  any  real  Grant, 
and  what  small  Improvements  he  had  formerly  made,  we  saw; 
which  was  only  Part  of  a  Shell  of  a  House,  never  nigh  perfected, 
and  now  ruinous  and  rotten,  nothing  having  been  done  upon  it 
for  many  Years  past;  and  only  an  Acre  or  two  of  the  Land  had 
formerly  been  opened  from  the  Timber  on  it,  but  never  cultivated 
or  planted,  and  thro’  long  Neglect,  that  was  grown  full  of 
Underwood  egain.** 

45.  C.  R.,  a*.,  V,  61.62. 
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Finally  Watson’s  wife,  Sarah,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Trustees  questioning  the  legality  of  his  imprisonment 
and  pleading  for  his  release.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
set  at  liberty  and  forthwith  removed  himself  from 
Savannah  to  the  tract  he  had  settled  prior  to  his  in¬ 
carceration. 

Watson  subsequently  named  his  settlement  “Grant¬ 
ham  Town.’’  In  spite  of  having  been  accused  of  lunacy, 
he  was  intelligent  enough  to  effect  some  improvement 
of  his  lands  and  to  build  himself  a  good  house.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  secured  a  considerable  “illicit  trade  with  the 
Indians  at  his  Plantation,’’  and  at  “Watson’s  Store’’ 
which  incurred  him  the  ill  will  of  many  an  indignant 
moccasined  customer.^* 

Watson  was  well  aware  that  possession  in  law  is  two- 
thirds  proof  of  ownership;  therefore,  unlike  Cooksey 
and  Amory,  he  did  not  petition  for  lands  and  then 
settle.  Instead  he  settled  first,  established  an  adverse 
possession,  and  then  petitioned  as  follows :  “that  he  had 
settled  and  improved  one  hundred  Acres  of  Land  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  called  Watson’s  Store;  Five  hundred 
Acres  of  Land  adjoining  to  the  Indian  Lands  coll’d 
Grantham  Town  with  the  perpetual  bailiffship.  And 
abbutted  on  the  North  by  the  Trust  Lot  adjoining  to 
Mrs.  Musgraves  five  hundred  Acres.  .  .  .  That  he  has 
also  settled  and  improved  one  half  of  the  Trust  Lot 
adjoining;  And  therefore  the  said  Watson  Prays  to 
have  his  Ttile  to  the  said  Lands  confirm’d  in  Fee 
Simple.’’  Also,  Watson  asked  for  a  “Licence  to  Trade 
with  the  Indians  at  Yamacraw.’’®* 

There  were  no  obvious  grounds  upon  which  the 
Board  could  refuse  this  petition,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  500-acre  tract.  The  Board  admitted  that  no 
one  else  claimed  it,  that  “the  same  has  been  deemed 
and  went  by  the  name  of  Watson’s  Land  ...  as  to  his 
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claim  to  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres,  we  do  not  find 
any  right  in  him  thereto.  .  .  Further,  the  Board 
stated,  that  *Tt  can  be  no  more  than  one  hundred  acres, 
in  the  whole  Lott,  which  was  once  possessed  and  oc¬ 
cupied  by  one  William  Cooksey  but  by  that  Title  we 
yet  know  not.”‘* 

Whether  Watson  ever  had  this  holding  secured  to 
him  by  royal  grant  is  not  known,  but  the  Savannah 
authorities  did  recommend  that  move,  and  Watson  con¬ 
tinued  in  possession.^*  As  to  his  petition  for  a  license 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  the  Board  made  the  following 
observations:  “That  from  the  well  known  Disposition 
of  Watson  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
proper  persons  in  the  Colony  to  carry  on  a  trade  with 
the  Indians,  his  life  to  this  day  being  in  danger  for 
disturbances  he  has  formerly  made  among  them.”** 

In  order  to  give  due  consideration  to  Watson’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  “perpetual  Bayliffship,’’  the  authorities  in 
Savannah  seem  to  have  held  a  special  meeting.  The 
following  is  part  of  the  testimony  Watson  submitted  at 
the  inquiry :  “And  being  further  asked  what  Grounds 
he  had  for  his  Claim  of  perpetual  Bayliffship  of  Gran¬ 
tham  and  What  he  meant  thereby.  He  answered  that  he 
looked  upon  it  to  be  a  Honorary  Title  which  (in  his 
Grant  particularly  by  his  Request  to  General  Ogle¬ 
thorpe)  was  to  descend  to  the  female  Heirs  as  well  as 
Male  in  Vertue  whereof  he  and  his  Heirs  had  the 
Authority  of  a  Justice  of  Peace  within  the  County  And 
that  should  the  said  Place  become  a  Town  the  entire 
Jurisdiction  of  such  Town  would  be  Absolutely  Vested 
in  his  family  and  not  Subject  to  any  other  Jurisdic- 
tion.’’“ 

In  spite  of  Waston’s  reputation  and  the  recorded  in¬ 
nuendoes  concerning  his  intellect,  his  business  trans¬ 
actions  all  seem  to  have  been  shrewdly  planned  and 
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executed  with  complete  finesse.  Indeed,  after  having 
displeased  Oglethorpe  and  other  head  men  of  the 
Colony  upon  his  arrival,  had  he  petitioned  for  lands 
and  favors  in  the  normal  manner,  the  chances  are  that 
he,  like  Cooksey,  Gibbs,  and  Amory,  would  have  been 
forced  to  leave  his  settlement  because  of  his  inability 
to  get  his  land  run  out.  But  Watson  used  the  old  trick 
so  commonly  employed  in  damage  suits.  He  asked  for 
a  virtual  kingdomship,  which  he  knew  was  totally  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  plans  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Trus¬ 
tees,  seeking  to  pacify  the  desire  of  this  “strange" 
fellow,  gave  him  one  of  the  first  fee  simple  titles  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia  and  a  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  one-half  moiety  of  the  100-acre  trust 
lot  above  his  plantation. 

Joseph  Watson  continued  to  live  upon  his  plantation 
until  about  1754.  In  that  year  the  Indians  stole  and 
destroyed  so  much  of  his  property  and  provisions  that 
the  Board,  “in  Respect  of  the  extreme  Poverty  of  the 

Man  . . . ,”  granted  him  “three  Pounds  Sterling . 

Owing  to  old  age  and  probable  physical  infirmities,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  loss  caused  by  the  Indians,  Joseph 
Watson  decided  to  sell  his  holdings  to  William  Francis 
the  following  year.  On  August  8,  1755,  he  conveyed 
his  entire  interest  and  title  to  the  500-acre  tract  to 
William  Francis  in  consideration  of  £110;  a  few  days 
later,  he  quitclaimed  his  interest  in  the  one-half  moiety 
of  the  100-acre  trust  lot  to  William  Francis.®* 

With  the  purchase  of  Joseph  Watson’s  tract,  William 
Francis  became  the  owner  of  approximately  1,000 
acres,  much  of  which  later  became  part  of  Whitehall 
Plantation.  The  tract  of  land  upon  which  he  resided 
at  the  time  he  purchased  the  Watson  lands  lay  along 
the  Savannah  River  north  of  Watson’s,  separated  from 
that  tract  only  by  the  narrow  Trust  lot  of  100  acres. 
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Upon  Francis’  purchase  of  Watson’s  interest  in  the 
Trust  lot,  he  seems  also  to  have  exercised  absolute 
ownership  over  the  balance  of  that  tract.  In  order  to 
secure  all  these  purchases  he  petitioned  for  and  was 
given  a  royal  grant  in  1758.®’  Thus  his  landed  interests 
in  that  location  were  increased  to  1,100  acres,  which 
constituted  one  of  the  few  plantation  units  along  the 
Savannah  River  at  that  time. 

As  William  Francis,  in  relation  to  his  life  in  the 
Colony,  has  been  treated  fully  in  the  essay  on  Colerain 
Plantation,  only  the  transition  of  his  lands  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  will  be  considered  here.  Even  this  of 
necessity  repeats  much  of  the  information  in  Colerain. 
As  has  been  indicated,  Francis  came  into  possession  of 
all  those  lands  lying  between  Colerain  Plantation  and 
the  550-acre  tract  on  Pipemakers  Creek  owned  by 
Isaac  Young. 

William  Francis  continued  to  hold  his  Whitehall 
lands  until  his  death  in  March,  1763.  His  will,  pro¬ 
bated  in  that  month,  devised  to  his  brother,  John 
Francis,  the  559-acre  tract  he  had  purchased  from 
Joseph  Watson,  plus  the  89-acre  Trust  lot  and  200 
acres  of  the  land  which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
Bosomworths.  As  to  the  remaining  acreage  of  the 
Bosomworth  purchase,  the  upper  100  acres  lying  next 
to  Lewis  Johnston’s  lands  were  given  to  Thomas 
Palmer,  100  acres  just  south  of  that  to  Peter  Slighter- 
man,  and  the  remaining  100  acres  in  trust  for  William 
Slighterman.  The  gift  of  acreage  to  John  Francis 
was  conditioned  upon  his  coming  to  Georgia,  with  pro¬ 
vision  that  in  case  he  did  not  settle  in  the  Colony,  the 
lands  were  to  vest  in  James  Port.  Under  these  terms 
James  Port  became  the  owner.®* 

The  Francis  heirs  seem  to  have  had  other  interests 
far  more  attractive  than  the  development  of  the  lands 

67.  Res.  of  GrmnU,  Book  B,  66.  App.  4,  in  OAee  of  Sce’y  of  State. 
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along  the  Savannah  River.  One  by  one  these  heirs 
parted  with  their  inheritances  until,  within  only  a  few 
years,  the  large  plantation  acreage  acquired  by 
William  Francis  had  been  completely  sold  off.  In  1770 
James  Port  conveyed  the  Watson  tract  to  Isaac  Young,“ 
and  in  1773  he  sold  the  289  acres  of  the  Cowpen  or 
Grange  tract  to  Baail  Cowper  and  Edward  Telfair." 

Basil  Cowper  and  Edward  Telfair  also  bought  the 
William  Slighterman  tract.**  They  purchased  it  from 
Peter  Slighterman  who,  according  to  the  instrument 
of  conveyance,  came  into  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
following  manner:  “the  said  William  Sliterman  de¬ 
parted  this  life  while  an  Infant  and  did  not  arive  [«c] 
to  the  age  of  Twenty  one  years  whereby  the  right  and 
Inheritance  became  Vested  in  the  Said  Peter  Sliterman 
and  Elleanor  his  wife.  .  .  .”•*  There  is  no  record  of 
Peter  Sliterman’s  disposition  of  his  other  100  acres. 
It  is  believed  that  they  were  subsequently  sold  under 
the  confiscation  laws  as  the  lands  of  an  adherent  to 
the  Crown. 

The  100-acre  tract  demised  to  Thomas  Palmer  the 
elder  was  sold  in  1775  to  Samuel  Douglas,  who  had 
previously  purchased  Tweedsides,  the  adjoining  planta¬ 
tion  belonging  to  Lewis  Johnston**  Thus,  the  last  in¬ 
terest  of  the  William  Francis  heirs  was  withdrawn 
from  these  rich  lands,  which  were  to  contribute  a  part 
of  their  acreage  to  Thomas  Gibbons’  great  estate. 

Isaac  Young  had  been  in  Georgia  about  two  years 
when  in  a  letter  to  the  Trustees  dated  1738  he  gave  a 
graphic  description  of  the  early  life  in  the  Colony : 

I  arrived  in  this  Colony  Augt.  2l8t.  1736  on  board  Capt. 
Thompson  with  my  Wife  A  Seven  Children  and  a  Servant  all  at 
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my  own  EIxpense  I  Apply’d.  very  often  to  have  my  Grant  for  one 
hundred  acre  Run  out  and  was  as  often  promised  att  Last  I  with 
Some  others  was  Pitched  upon  by  Mr  Causton  to  Settle  a  Village 
In  pursuance  of  which  one  Mr.  A^ionby  and  my  Self  went  in 
Search  of  a  Convenient  place  and  was  out  Sixteen  Days  in  the 
Woods  before  we  Dermined  [sic]  where  we  should  Settle  which 
is  about  Six  Miles  from  Savannah  when  we  had  taken  all  that 
trouble  we  could  have  but  fifty  Acres  Each,  then  we  Resolved 
to  wait  Mr.  O^ethorpes  Arrivall  before  we  would  make  Any 
other  attempt.  Jn  the  interim  I  and  all  my  famUy  fell  Sick  of 
which  Sickness  one  of  my  Children  died  and  we  all  Continued  lU 
from  June  to  October,  but  before  we  fell  Sick  I  was  Indebted  to 
the  Store  by  Mr.  Caustons  books  about  twenty  five  pounds  Steriing^ 
and  as  Soon  as  we  fell  Sick  he  refusd  us  any  Manner  of  Sub¬ 
sistence.  ...  in  this  Deplorable  Condition  we  Lived  on  Hominy  for 
about  Six  weeks  till  I  was  advisd  to  Make  my  Case  known  to  Mr. 
Robert  Williams  of  the  Place  who  Brought  from  the  Store  for 
us  every  thing  needfull  A  paid  the  Debt  I  owd  to  the  Store 
without  whose  assistance  I  and  all  my  family  must  have  perishd 
for  want  I  am  now  Working  att  the  Bricklayers  Business  to 
Endeavr  to  pay  him  the  Amt.  of  his  accot.  ...  I  have  a  few  Days 
Ago  taken  Possession  of  a  tract  of  Vacant  Land  but  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  be  Confirmd  to  me  or  not  or  what  quantity  I  shall 
have,  having  mett  with  little  but  Disapointmts  since  I  came  here 
if  your  Honours  would  Grant  me  a  little  assistance  and  God  Con¬ 
tinue  me  and  my  family  in  health  I  hope  yet  to  gett  a  Livelihood 
in  ye  Colony  my  family  being  most  of  them  able  to  work  and  are 
bred  up  in  Countrey  Business  from  their  Cradle  the  want  of 
having  a  Place  to  Settle  on  oblidgd  me  to  pay  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  house  rent  which  with  the  Doctors  Bills  and  other  mis¬ 
fortunes  has  Reduced  me  very  Low.m 

In  1738,  Stephens  describes  Young’s  holdings  as 
“next  to  that  .  .  .  five  hundred  Acre  Lot,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Capt.  Watson’s”  being  “one  hundred 
and  fifty  Acres  .  .  .  which  run  home  to  Pipemakers 
Creek  and  is  the  Bounds  betwixt  us  and  the  Indian 
Land.  .  .  .”**  Later  this  tract  was  found  to  contain  550 
acres,  for  which  Young  received  a  grant  November  17, 
1760.«* 
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In  accounting  for  the  marked  descrepancy  in  the 
Isaac  Young  claim,  the  fact  that  his  lands  were  not  run 
out  for  several  years  proves  conclusively  that  neither 
he  nor  Stephens  knew  the  acreage  of  the  tract.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  colonists  had  early  complained  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  that  much  of  the  lands  that  had  been  laid  out  to 
them  were  lowlands  and  thence  unfit  for  planting  since 
the  restriction  of  slave  labor  prohibited  rice  cultivation. 
Therefore  there  was  a  tendency  to  discount  low-lying 
swamplands  and  marsh  areas  which  were  later  con¬ 
sidered  most  valuable.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
Young’s  tract  was  marked  by  deep  swamplands.  Thus, 
with  the  river  marshlands  on  the  north,  it  is  probable 
that  his  total  acreage  of  550  acres  was  accounted  for. 
Young’s  subsequent  action  in  having  these  550  acres 
of  lands  confirmed  to  him  in  a  grant  was  clearly  to 
protect  his  claim,  as  the  repeal  of  the  Slave  Prohibition 
Act  in  1749  had  made  them  invaluable  as  rice  lands. 

Little  is  known  regarding  Young’s  early  program  of 
development  on  that  portion  of  Whitehall  upon  which 
he  had  settled.  It  is  believed  that  his  accomplishments 
were  negligible  prior  to  the  repeal  of  the  slave  law, 
but  after  that  date  he  accumulated  twenty-three  slaves, 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  began  clearing  and  planting 
an  extensive  acreage  of  the  lowlands  in  rice.*’  The 
fertile  black  highlands  were,  no  doubt,  planted  in 
provisions  necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  a  rice  plantation. 
In  time  Young  received  five  grants,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  permitted  because  of  his  industriousness  and  his 
value  to  the  Colony.  These  grants  were  laid  out  in 
various  parishes.*® 

In  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Georgia  Isaac  Young, 
trustworthy  and  enthusiastic,  had  been  called  upon  for 
sundry  duties,  including  the  buying  of  horses  for  the 
Colony.*®  Later  he  became  active  in  the  advancement 
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of  public  improvements  and  public  welfare;  and  still 
later  he  won  a  seat  in  the  General  Assembly  as  repre¬ 
sentative  “for  the  Town  and  district  of  Savannah. . . 

It  is  evident  that  Young  retained  ownership  over 
the  lower  tract  of  Whitehall  until  hostilities  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  Through  his  industriousness,  it 
is  probable  that  in  these  years  he  had  effected  an  ai)- 
preciable  development  of  the  tract,  especially  the  rice- 
land  areas ;  also,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  up¬ 
land  acreage  had  been  considerably  developed,  that 
orchards  had  been  planted,  and  that  housing  facilities 
appropriate  to  one  of  his  importance  in  the  Colony  had 
been  built.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he  began  to 
call  his  plantation  Orange  Valley. 

Just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
that  great  tract  part  of  which  was  to  form  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River  acreage  of  Whitehall,  containing  1,689  acres 
and  lying  between  Tweedsides  and  Pipemarkes  Creek, 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  following  persons : 

Isaac  Young — 1,100  acres,  made  up  of  the  550-acre 
tract  originally  granted  to  him  and  the  559-acre  tract 
he  had  purchased  from  James  Port,  formerly  the 
Joseph  Watson  grant  bought  by  William  Francis. 

Basil  Cowper  and  Edward  Telfair — 389  acres,  300 
of  which  were  a  part  of  the  Tailfer-Musgrove  tract  and 
the  balance  of  which  represented  a  portion  of  the 
intervening  “Trust  Lots.” 

Peter  Sliterman — 100  acres  demised  to  him  by 
William  Francis. 

Samuel  Douglas — 100  acres  of  the  very  upper  poi^ 
tion  of  the  original  Tailfer-Musgrove  grant. 

After  it  became  apparent  that  war  between  England 
and  America  was  inevitable,  several  significant  ex¬ 
changes  of  property  were  made  in  the  Colony  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  The  owners  of  lands  knew  that  the  time  would 
come  when  they  would  have  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
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cause  of  the  Colonies  or  forswear  all  rights  therein 
and  adhere  to  the  Crown.  Under  the  EJnglish  laws, 
which  the  Colonies  had  been  forced  to  adopt,  adherence 
or  aid  to  “the  rebels”  was  treason  punishable  by  death 
and  confiscation  of  all  property.  Thus  all  future  rights 
to  property  in  America  depended  upon  which  side  was 
victorious,  and  this  fact  wrought  much  confusion 
among  the  property  owners.  Some  sold  their  lands  im¬ 
mediately;  some  held  their  lands  until  it  was  too  late 
and  lost  them  by  confiscation ;  and  there  were  a  few 
who  held  their  lands  and,  by  siding  with  the  Colonies, 
saved  them. 

Of  the  property  owners  who  foresaw  the  vast 
troubles  of  the  Revolution  and  realized  the  dreadful 
effect  it  would  have  upon  all  commerce  Edward  Telfair 
and  Isaac  Young  were  probably  among  the  first.  On 
May  17,  1774,  Telfair  conveyed  to  Basil  Cowper  his 
interest  in  the  lands  he  and  Cowper  had  purchased."” 
On  July  1,  1777  Young  sold  Orange  Valley  to  Alex¬ 
ander  Rose  and  Robert  Porteous  in  consideration  of 
“One  thousand  and  nine  Hundred  pounds.””  He  did 
not  sell  the  original  Watson  tract,  however,  but  held 
this  until  long  after  the  Revolution,  finally  leaving  it  to 
descend  under  an  intestacy  to  his  heirs.  Because  he 
supported  the  American  cause,  he  was  the  only  person 
holding  an  interest  in  the  Whitehall  river  lands  who 
did  not  suffer  a  loss. 

Among  those  who  sided  with  the  Royalists  or  waited 
until  it  was  too  late  to  sell  their  property  were  Samuel 
Douglas,  Basil  Cowper,  Peter  Sliterman,  Robert  Port¬ 
eous,  and  Alexander  Rose.  The  lands  of  these  men 
were  confiscated  and  resold  by  the  American  authori¬ 
ties  after  the  war  had  ended.  As  to  the  equity  Stephen 
Ayde  and  Anthony  Fahie  might  have  had  under  their 
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purchase  of  the  Tailfer-Musgrove  tract,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  their  appearance  to  defend  it.  It,  too,  was 
probably  forfeited  and  sold  under  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
fiscation. 

Meantime,  inland  from  the  Whitehall  river  lands 
and  on  nearby  Argyle  Island  lay  a  great  acreage  which, 
all  during  the  years  of  the  Colony,  had  been  holding  a 
most  important  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  settlers. 
Timber  tracts  on  the  dry  uplands  had  fostered  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  and  provided  com,  cotton  acreage  and 
cattle  pasturage.  Swamp  areas  on  the  low,  silt-covered 
island  had  been  developed  as  rice  plantations.  Hard¬ 
working  Joseph  Gibbons,  father  of  Thomas,  had  built 
himself  a  plantation  home  near  Newington  Village, 
never  dreaming  that  after  the  Revolution,  under  the 
genius  of  his  youngest  son,  his  1,000  acres  of  pine 
barren  would  join  the  waterfront  tracts  and  Argyle 
Island  property  as  part  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  rice  plantations  on  the  Savannah  River. 


GEORGIA’S  CONFEDERATE  DEAD  IN  THE 
FREDERICK,  MARYLAND  CEMETERY 

By  George  T.  Ness.  Jr. 

In  the  shade  of  quaint  Mt.  Olivet  cemetery  in 
Frederick,  Maryland,  made  sacred  as  the  last  resting 
place  of  many  historic  peraonages,  lie  a  number  of  the 
sons  of  the  “Empire  State  of  the  South.”  Here  they 
have  been  since  the  last  fleeting  echoes  of  the  call  to 
arms  faded  for  them  on  the  summer  air  seventy-seven 
years  ago. 

Far  from  home  and  its  happy  associations — 

“Where  the  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland,” 
many  of  those  who  wore  the  Gray  laid  down  their  lives. 

Frederick  is  an  historic  city,  situated  about  forty- 
six  miles  west  of  Baltimore  and  thirty-five  northwest 
of  Washington.  Some  six  miles  westward  rise  the  blue 
heights  of  the  South  Mountains,  the  continuation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  into  Maryland.  By  1861  many 
people  of  prominence  had  trod  her  then  dusty  streets. 
Here  was  the  home  of  Roger  Brooke  Taney,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  on  Patrick 
Street  lived  Barbara  Fritchie  whose  name  has  been 
perpetuated  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  by  the  charm¬ 
ing  but  not  very  true  legend.  Here  Francis  Scott  Key 
lived  and  died.  In  the  little  cemetery  on  south  Market 
Street  lie  the  remains  of  the  author  of  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  the  monument  under  which  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  one  erected 
to  the  memory  of  those  who  died  on  nearby  fields 
beneath  the  Stars  and  Bars. 

On  a  knoll,  toward  the  southern  end  of  the  cemetery 
is  a  monument  erected  in  1880  by  the  Ladies  Monu¬ 
mental  Association  of  Frederick  County.  It  bears  the 
inscription;  “In  Honor  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Con- 
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federate  Army  who  fell  in  the  Battles  of  Antietam,  the 
Monocacy  and  elsewhere  and  are  here  buried.  Honor 
to  the  Brave.”  The  granite  figure  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  stands  as  an  eternal  sentinel,  watching  over  the 
long  line  of  those  whom  he  honors.  They  rest  as  they 
fought,  side  by  side,  with  three  hundred  and  four  head¬ 
stones  representing  men  from  every  state  in  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  At  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  line  is  a 
tablet  which  bears  the  inscription: 

This  Stone  Marks  the 

Last  Resting  Place  of 
408 

Unknown 

Confederate  Soldiers 
who  gave  their  lives 
in  the 

Battle  of  the  Monocacy 
July  9,  1864 
Honor  the  Brave 

The  first  stone  reads: 

Damascus  Wetherly 
Sergeant  in  C.  S.  A. 

Homesville,  Aplen  County, 

Georgia. 

This  should  read  Holmesville,  Appling  County.  This 
soldier  laid  down  his  life  a  long  way  from  home,  a 
town  which,  in  1890,  had  a  population  of  only  one 
hundred  and  by  today  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Over  toward  the  west,  on  the  far  border  of  the  fruit¬ 
ful  green  farms,  rising  hazily  in  the  distance,  are  the 
blue-crowned  South  Mountains,  on  whose  slopes  many 
of  these  men  died. 

In  June  1864,  General  Lee  ordered  Jubal  Early  to 
cross  the  waters  of  the  historic  Potomac  into  western 
Maryland.  After  clearing  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
the  Union  forces  under  David  Hunter,  which  were 
threatening  the  supply  depot  at  Lynchburg,  Old  Jubal 
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proceeded  on  into  the  Old  Line  State.  Washingrton  was 
known  to  be  but  poorly  defended  and  its  fall  was  by 
no  means  impossible.  Even  if  it  could  not  be  taken,  a 
happy  result  would  be  attained  in  forcing  Grant  to 
send  troops  to  its  relief,  thus  relaxing  some  of  the 
pressure  on  the  Richmond-Petersburg  line. 

At  the  Monocacy  River,  a  small  stream  about  three 
miles  southeast  of  Frederick,  EJarly  was  confronted  by 
a  small  Union  force  under  Lew  Wallace,  the  well 
known  author  of  Ben  Hur.  The  Blue  line  was  astride 
the  Baltimore  and  Washington  pikes,  the  latter  of 
which  was  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  Early’s 
threat  against  the  Capital. 

By  early  morning  of  July  9,  McCausland,  Gray 
cavalry  commander,  forded  the  river  and  made  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  thrust  the  defenders  aside,  but 
in  the  early  afternoon  the  division  of  General  John 
B.  Gordon  was  brought  up,  and  after  several  hours  of 
sharp  fighting  the  field  was  taken.  Unfortunately  for 
Early’s  purpose,  the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  had 
permitted  Grant  to  rush  the  Sixth  Corps  to  Washington. 

In  the  green  fields  through  which  the  slow-flowing 
Monocacy  winds,  and  on  its  low  banks  many  of  Law¬ 
ton’s  Georgia  Brigade  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
Although  this  battle  is  not  well  known,  the  fact  that 
the  dead  on  both  sides  numbered  over  six  hundred  and 
that  nearly  three  times  as  many  were  wounded,  will 
amply  testify  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fighting  under  the 
burning  summer  sun. 

Among  the  Confederate  dead  were  two  prominent 
citizens  of  Georgia,  Colonel  John  Hill  Lamar  and  Major 
James  D.  Van  Valkenburg,  both  of  the  61st  Georgia 
Regiment.  General  Clement  A.  Evans,  of  Stewart 
County,  then  in  command  of  the  brigade  was  seriously 
wounded.  As  the  story  goes,  he  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
which  drove  a  packet  of  pins,  which  was  in  his  coat 
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pocket,  into  hia  body.  It  was  not  until  many  years  after 
the  war  that  the  last  of  these,  which  in  the  course  of 
time  had  caused  him  serious  discomfort,  were  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  firing  of  the  fatal  gun  at  Fort 
Sumter,  in  1861,  Alexander  Robert  Lawton,  a  lawyer 
of  Savannah,  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  fact  that  he  had  been  graduated  from  West  Point 
stood  him  in  good  stead  and  he  was  soon  placed  in 
command  of  a  brigade.  In  June,  1862,  his  troops  re¬ 
ported  to  “Stonewall”  Jackson  with  whom  they  saw 
much  service  in  his  Valley  campaigrn.  In  1863,  over  his 
objection,  Lawton  was  made  Quartermaster  General. 
After  the  war  he  served  as  United  States  minister  to 
Austria  and  was,  at  one  time,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association. 

The  famous  Lawton,  or  Georgia  Brigade,  saw  almost 
four  years  of  continuous  service.  It  started  with  some¬ 
what  more  than  seven  thousand  officers  and  men.  The 
battles  of  Antietam,  Winchester,  Cedar  Creek,  Cold 
Harbor  and  Petersburg  took  heavy  toll,  for  at  Appo¬ 
mattox,  in  April,  1865,  there  were  but  five  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  men  in  line. 

There  were  six  regiments  in  the  Brigade,  the  13th, 
26th,  31st,  38th,  60th  and  61st,  and  the  12th  Georgia 
Battalion  of  artillery  was  also  assigned  to  it. 

The  13th  Georgia  was  raised  at  Griffin  in  July,  1861. 
Its  colonel,  John  H.  Baker,  later  commanded  the 
brigade  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marcellus  Douglas 
was  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 

From  the  counties  of  Charlton,  Brooks,  Berrier, 
Glynn,  McIntosh,  Twiggs,  Clincy,  Ware,  Coffee  and 
Wayne  came  the  26th  which  was  mustered  into  service 
at  Brunswick,  in  October,  1861. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  31st  was  also  mustered 
in.  One  of  its  most  famous  officers.  Major  Clement  A. 
Evans,  afterwards  colonel,  was  promoted  brigadier 
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general  for  heroic  work  on  the  field  at  the  Wilderness 
in  May,  1864,  and  given  command  of  the  Brigade. 
General  Gordon  had  by  this  time  become  a  division 
commander. 

At  Camp  Kirkpatrick,  near  Atlanta,  Wright’s  Legion 
went  into  training  and  became  the  38th  Georgia. 
Colonel  Augustus  R.  Wright  of  Rome,  and  Lieut-Colonel 
G.  W.  Lee  and  Major  L.  J.  Barr,  both  of  Atlanta,  were 
her  ranking  officers.  Companies  with  such  picturesque 
names  as  the  Murphy  Guards,  Milton  Guards,  Ben 
Hill  Guards,  McCullough  Rifles,  Tom  Cobb  Infantry, 
Thornton  Volunteers,  Batley  Guards,  Goshen  Blues, 
Irwin  Invincibles,  Bartow  Avengers,  Joe  Thompson 
Artillery,  Chestatee  Artillery  and  Dawson  Farmers, 
coming  from  DeKalb,  Milton,  Emanuel,  Oglethorpe, 
Hart,  Jefferson,  Elbert,  Henry,  Fulton  Forsyth  and 
Dawson  counties  became  units  of  this  famed  regiment. 

The  60th,  originally  known  as  the  4th  Georgia 
Battalion,  entered  the  service  at  Dalton  in  the  summer 
of  1861,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  William  H. 
Stiles. 

The  61st  was  mustered  in  at  Eden  on  September  10, 
1861,  and  John  Hill  Lamar  shortly  succeeded  C.  A.  L. 
Lamar  as  colonel.  That  the  Lamar  family  was  well 
represented  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  assistant 
surgeon  bore  the  same  name. 

Colonel  Lamar  and  Major  Van  Valkinburg  were 
killed  at  Monocacy,  Major  Peter  Brenan  at  Gettysburg, 
and  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  W.  McArthur  at  Spottsylvania. 
When  the  war  ended  there  were  not  very  many  of  those 
who  had  trained  at  Jekyl’s  Island,  near  Brunswick, 
among  the  “mosquitoes  and  sand  flies,’’  still  in  line. 

The  counties  of  Irwin,  Tattnall,  Brooks,  Bulloch, 
Montgomery,  Quitman,  Wilkes  and  Macon  had  sent 
the  Irwin  Cowboys,  Tattnall  Rangers,  Brooks  Rifles, 
DeKalb  Guards,  Montgomery  Sharpshooters,  Wiregrass 
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Rifles,  Wilkes  Guards,  Tattnall  Volunteers  and  Thomp¬ 
son  Guards  to  this  regiment. 

The  12th  Georgia  Battalion  of  artillery  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Major  Henry  D.  Capers  and  was  composed 
of  the  Newnan  Guards,  Oglethorpe  Infantry  of 
Augusta,  Clarke  Light  Infantry  of  Augusta,  Washing¬ 
ton  Rifles  of  Sandersville  and  the  DeKalb  Riflemen 
from  Stone  Mountain.  This  organization  was  likewise 
known  for  gallantry  in  action,  particularly  in  the 
battles  around  Chattanooga  where  it  served  under  the 
famous  E.  Kirby  Smith. 

That  all  service  was  not  seen  under  cannon  Are  is 
told  by  a  member  of  the  61st  in  his  narration  of  snow¬ 
ball  battles  while  in  winter  quarters,  of  a  trip  off  the 
line  of  march  to  visit  the  famous  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia,  and  the  teas  and  parties  given  by  the  ladies 
of  many  towns  visited  by  the  Brigade.  He  also  tells  of 
the  exchange  of  Southern  tobacco  for  Federal  coffee, 
of  the  midnight  rendezvous  with  yam-swapping 
Yankees,  of  secret  trips  to  each  others  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  to  “pay  a  visit”  and  of  the  hours  of  silence  when 
by  mutual  agreement,  often  tacit,  neither  side  would 
fire  at  a  visible  enemy — these  things  tended  to  ease  the 
rigours  of  strife — even  if  they  did  add  to  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  staff  officers. 

When  the  lines  were  near,  says  this  Georgia  soldier 
of  the  61st,  the  bands,  which  often  struck  up  merry 
tunes  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  would  serenade  each 
other,  and  each,  of  course,  would  receive  the  first 
honors  in  applause  by  its  own  side.  At  one  time  the 
Confederate  band  played  the  “Dead  March”  and  the 
Union  followed  with  “Nearer  My  God  To  Thee”;  the 
“Bonnie  Blue  Flag”  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner” 
followed  in  turn  and  then  came  “Dixie”  and  “Home 
Sweet  Home.”  Occasionally,  he  continues,  when  the 
armies  were  resting  on  their  arms  during  some  of  these 
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unofficial  truces  and  the  bands  were  competing  with 
each  other,  they  would  close  the  concerts  by  joining  in 
the  playing  of  ‘*Home  Sweet  Home,”  and  for  a  while 
thereafter  there  was  none  too  much  warlike  spirit  in 
either  camp. 

In  addition  to  the  comradship  in  the  Georgia 
Brigade,  and  the  kindly  acts  of  the  people  whose  homes 
they  passed,  the  good  work  of  the  Georgia  Relief 
Association,  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Governor 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  brought  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ill 
and  wounded,  and  the  ever  cheering  news  from  home 
was  gladly  received  in  camp. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  “muffled  drums 
have  beat  the  soldier’s  last  tattoo” ;  for  seventy-seven 
years  he  has  rested  in  the  green  of  Maryland’s  distant 
hills,  the  many  weary  miles  he  had  marched  separating 
him  from  the  home  he  loved.  Today,  even  as  then, 
he  is  respected  and  honored  by  a  United  Nation. 
“Honor  the  Brave.” 
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NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS 
LETTERS  OF  THREE  UGHTFOOT  BROTHERS.  1861-1864 

Ck>NTBIBirm>,  WITH  NOTES,  BY  EDMUND  CODY  BUBNETT 

Pabt  I 

In  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  of  September  and 
December,  1939,  this  contributor  presented  a  group 
of  letters  principally  by  two  brothers,  Barnett  Harde¬ 
man  Cody  and  William  Henderson  Cody,  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy.  Barnett  Hardeman  Cody  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  in  the  fifteenth  Alabama  regiment, 
fought  through  all  the  campaigns  in  Northern  Virginia, 
and  fell  at  Gettysburg,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant.  William  Henderson  Cody,  scarcely 
fifteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  September,  1864,  in 
the  sixth  Alabama  regiment  and  was  killed  at  Cedar 
Creek  just  one  month  later.  Although  then  residents 
of  Henry  County,  Alabama,  the  Cody  boys  were  Geor¬ 
gians  by  birth,  scions  of  a  family  established  in  Georgia 
since  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  letters  here 
offered  are  a  companion  group  to  those  of  the  Codys, 
for  the  three  Lightfoot  brothers  were  likewise  all  born 
at  Blakely,  Georgia,  were  first-cousins  of  the  Cody 
brothers,  and,  what  especially  deserves  to  be  noted, 
were  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  essentially  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cody  family.  It  is  further  noteworthy  that 
all  three  of  them  were  connected  with  the  sixth  Ala¬ 
bama  regiment,  that  to  which  William  Cody  was  at¬ 
tached  for  the  one  month  of  his  service. 

James  Newell,  Thomas  Reese,  and  William  Edwin 
Lightfoot,  to  name  the  brothers  in  the  order  of  their 
ages,  were  sons  of  Edwin  B.  and  Catherine  Donelson 
(Cody)  Lightfoot  of  Blakely,  Georgia.  Of  the  lineage 
of  Edwin  Lightfoot  the  father,  this  contributor  has 
been  able  to  learn  only  that  he  was  a  scion  of  the 
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Virginia  family  of  Lightfoots.  He  was  residing  in  Early 
County,  Georgia,  in  1840,  and  in  1850  he  is  recorded 
in  the  census  as  “Hotel  Keeper,”  40  years  of  age,  bom 
in  Georgia.  As  assistant  marshall  he  took  the  regular 
census  of  Early  County  in  1850,  and  also  the  census  of 
slaves.  The  mother  of  the  Lightfoot  brothers  was  a 
daughter  of  Barnett  Cody  the  elder  and  his  wife,  Sinai 
(McCormick)  Cody,  and  was  accordingly  the  sister  of 
Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  father  of  Barnett  the  younger  and 
William.  Barnett  Cody  the  elder  was  bora  January 
17,  1792,  in  Warren  County,  Georgia,  whither  his 
father,  Edmund  Cody  (April  29,  1754-January  20, 
1832),  had  removed,  about  1785,  from  Halifax  County, 
North  Carolina.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1813) 
Barnett  Cody  took  to  wife  Sinai  McCormick,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  McCormick  of  Warren  County,  and 
continued  his  residence  in  Warren  for  twenty  years 
thereafter.  In  1833  he  removed  to  a  plantation  near 
Blakely,  in  Early  County,  where  he  made  his  home  for 
the  next  sixteen  years.  Early  in  the  Blakely  period 
(about  1836)  the  daughter  of  Barnett  and  Sinai  Cody, 
Catherine  Donelson,  was  married  to  Edwin  Lightfoot, 
a  near  neighbor;  then,  in  1840,  their  son  Edmund,  just 
entering  the  Baptist  ministry,  brought  thither  from 
Clinton,  Georgia,  seventeen-year-old  Sarah  Henderson 
as  his  wife.  It  came  about  therefore  that  the  Lightfoot 
children  and  the  elder  children  of  Edmund  and  Sarah 
Cody  were  intimate  playmates,  frolicking  in  one 
another’s  back  yards  and  (we  may  reasonably  infer) 
sliding  down  one  another’s  cellar  doors. 

In  1849,  however,  came  a  separation  of  the  two 
families.  Having  acquired  a  plantation  of  somewhat 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  acres  in  Henry  County, 
Alabama,  about  midway  between  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  Abbeville,  the  Codys,  father  and  son,  with 
their  families,  removed  thither.  The  home  was  called 
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‘‘Pleasant  Ridge,”  but  the  post  office  was  Franklin, 
situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Fort 
Gaines.  This  Franklin,  as  a  post  office,  has  long  since 
become  extinct  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
present  town  of  Franklin  in  Monroe  County.  Within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  this  removal  both  the 
Lightfoot  parents  had  died,  whereupon  the  Lightfoot 
children,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  a  daughter  Caro¬ 
line  (“Carrie”),  were  taken  into  the  home  of  their 
uncle.  Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  who  became  their  guardian. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  from  this  one  family,  before 
the  war  had  ended,  went  forth  to  fight  for  the  South 
five  boys,  of  whom  three  came  not  back  again. 

James  Newell  Lightfoot,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers, 
was  approaching  the  age  of  twenty-two  when  the  war 
came  on,  having  been  bom  on  August  14,  1839,  and  im¬ 
mediately  joined  up  with  the  first  company  organized 
in  his  home  county,  the  “Henry  Greys,”  a  company 
raised  by  Alexander  C.  Gordon  of  Abbeville,  who  be¬ 
came  its  captain.  The  organization  was  perfected  on 
May  11,  1861,  and  James  N.  Lightfoot  was  made 
second  lieutenant.  On  May  16  the  company  was 
mustered  into  service  as  Company  A  of  the  sixth  Ala¬ 
bama  regiment,  although  the  designation  was  later 
changed  to  B.  When  the  first  of  James  Lightfoot’s 
letters  here  presented  was  written  (June  5,  1861)  the 
sixth  Alabama,  commanded  by  Colonel  John  J.  Seibels, 
was  stationed  at  Corinth,  Mississippi.  The  regiment 
was  shortly  afterward  sent  to  the  front,  and,  as  a  part 
of  Ewell’s  brigade,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
In  November  following.  Captain  Gordon  resigned,  and 
James  N.  Lightfoot  succeeded  him  (November  30). 
On  April  28,  1862,  John  B.  Gordon,  who  had  been 
captain  of  a  company  called  the  “Raccoon  Roughs,” 
then  (since  December  26,  1861)  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  regiment,  succeeded  John  J.  Seibels  as  colonel,  and 
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shortly  afterward  (May  30,  1862)  James  N.  Lightfoot 
became  lieutenant-colonel.  Followed  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines  (May  31-June  1,  1862),  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  wounding  of  Brigadier  General  R.  E. 
Rodes,  the  command  of  the  brigade  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Gordon,  leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lightfoot 
in  command  of  the  regiment.  As  shown  by  Colonel 
Lightfoot's  letter  of  June  1, 1862,  the  regiment  suffered 
heavily  in  the  battle  of  May  31,  both  he  and  his  brother 
Thomas  being  among  the  wounded,  the  latter  seriously. 

Still  in  command  of  the  regiment  as  lieutenant- 
colonel,  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  (September  17) 
he  was  again  wounded.  Such  however  was  his  conduct 
in  the  battle  that  he  was  included  by  General  Rodes 
among  the  officers  “specially  deserving  notice  for  their 
gallantry.”  On  November  1  following  John  B.  Gordon 
was  commissioned  brigadier  general,  and,  on  May  7, 
1863,  James  N.  Lightfoot  became  colonel  of  the  sixth 
Alabama  regiment.  In  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
(May  2-3,  1863)  the  sixth  Alabama  again  took  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part,  for  which  it  was  highly  commended 
both  by  General  Rodes  and  by  Colonel  Edward  O’Neal, 
then  commanding  Rodes’  brigade.  Colonel  O’Neal 
specifically  mentions  in  his  report  that  Colonel  Light¬ 
foot  brought  in  105  prisoners.  Colonel  Lightfoot’s  own 
report  of  the  part  taken  by  his  regiment  is  given  place 
in  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records  (Series  I,  vol. 
26,  part  I,  959-960).  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
Colonel  Lightfoot  entered  the  fight  in  command  of  his 
regiment,  but  was  wounded  on  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  (July  1)  and  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  into  Virginia  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  enemy,  (letter  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
McGarity,  July  16). 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  war  Colonel  Lightfoot 
continued  in  command  of  the  sixth  Alabama,  although 
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on  two  or  three  occasions  he  was  absent  for  consider¬ 
able  periods  recuperating  from  his  wounds;  for,  besides 
the  three  occasions  already  mentioned,  on  May  8,  1864, 
he  was  wounded  a  fourth  time.  When  the  war  was 
nearly  at  its  end,  he  was  assigned  to  the  invalid  corps 
(March  11,  1865).  If  other  letters  of  Colonel  Lights 
foot  than  the  three  here  offered  have  survived,  they 
have  not  been 'discovered. 

It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  James  N.  Lightfoot’s 
career  other  than  military.  On  November  4,  1862,  he 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  (Gordon)  Mc¬ 
Allister,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  C.  Gordon  and  widow 
of  Dr.  John  McAllister,  who  had  died  November  22, 
1856.  Dr.  McAllister,  a  native  of  Cumberland  County, 
North  Carolina,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
York  (1849),  had  settled  at  Abbeville  about  1850,  and 
there,  April  26,  1854,  he  had  married  Mary  Elizabeth 
Gordon.  Miss  Mollie  McAllister,  who  has  made  this 
contributor  the  beneficiary  of  her  mellow  memories,  is 
their  daughter.  It  is  appropriate  to  record  here  that 
Rev.  Edmund  Cody  was  the  officiating  minister  at  both 
the  marriages  mentioned.  For  some  six  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  Colonel  Lightfoot  devoted  himself  to 
farming  in  Henry  County,  then  for  another  period  of 
six  years  (1871-1877)  he  was  engaged  in  the  cotton 
business  in  Savannah.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  pursued  the  same  business  in  Eufaula,  where  he  died 
September  18,  1885.  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  who  was  bom 
October  28,  1832,  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  ninety  years 
and  more,  having  passed  away  only  on  November  19, 
1922. 

The  first  of  the  letters  of  Thomas  Reese  Lightfoot 
(January  12,  1861)  finds  him  at  Cuthbert,  Georgia, 
whither  he  had  gone  a  few  days  before  to  enter  the 
school  just  opened  by  William  A.  Clarke  and  R.  R. 
Fudge.  He  was  then  casting  his  mind’s  eye  forward  a 
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little  way,  to  January  14,  when  he  would  be  seventeen 
years  old,  and  backward  a  longer  way,  to  his  childhood 
days  in  Blakely ;  and,  with  the  two  visions  before  him, 
he  momentarily  lapsed  into  a  serious  view  of  life,  such 
a  serious  view  as  ofttimes  seizes  upon  a  seventeen-year- 
old  boy.  To  the  same  school  came  a  few  days  later 
another  boy  from  the  same  household,  Thomas  Light- 
foot’s  first-cousin,  Barnett  Cody,  younger  than  Thomas 
by  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  younger  still  in  point 
of  mental  maturity.  Ebccept  for  the  change  of  place, 
entering  the  school  at  Cuthbert  was  for  both  boys 
essentially  a  continuance;  for  during  the  preceding 
year  William  A.  Clarke  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Fannie  E. 
Clarke,  had  conducted  in  the  Cody  household  a  school, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Pleasant  Ridge  Academy.  The 
pupils  of  the  school  would  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
the  youth  of  the  household,  of  whom  there  were  some 
ten  or  twelve,  although  there  were  evidently  some  out¬ 
siders.  The  removal  of  the  school  to  Cuthbert,  aside 
from  the  advantages  offered  by  a  good  town  over  a 
plantation  community,  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Clarkes,  so  it  would  appear,  were  residents 
of  Cuthbert,  and  not  improbably  also  by  the  death,  on 
April  16,  1860,  of  Mrs.  Cody,  with  the  consequent  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  household. 

Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  school  at  Cuthbert 
and  its  rather  brief  career  something  may  be  learned 
from  the  letters  of  Barnett  Cody,  January  to  April, 
1861,  and  that  of  William  A.  Clarke,  May  12,  found  in 
this  Quarterly,  September,  1939.  Probably  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  school  neither  principals  nor  pupils  foresaw 
how  swiftly-moving  events  were  soon  to  disrupt  not 
schools  alone  but  almost  every  other  phase  of  life  in 
the  South.  Yet  it  was  in  these  very  weeks,  from  Decem¬ 
ber  20  to  February  1,  that  the  wave  of  secession  had 
swept  rapidly  across  the  Gulf  states  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Texas.  When  Thomas  Lightfoot  wrote  his  letter 
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of  January  12  he  probably  did  not  know  that  his  own 
state,  Alabama,  had  seceded  only  the  day  before.  Just 
a  week  later  (January  19)  Georgia  also  took  the  de¬ 
cisive  step,  and  then  it  was  that  Barnett  Cody  took 
occasion  to  insert  in  one  of  his  school  compositions: 
“We  are  now  going  to  school  in  Cuthbert  the  Republic 
of  Georgia.” 

The  school  of  Clarke  and  Fudge  was  not,  however, 
to  be  left  long  in  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  the  “Three 
R’s” — if  indeed  it  had  confined  its  devotions  to  those 
three  worthies.  By  mid-April  the  long  fingers  of  Mars 
were  reaching  into  every  town  and  hamlet  in  the  South, 
and  everywhere  school  boys  in  their  ’teens  were  his 
favorite  catch.  The  town  of  Cuthbert  had  gathered  its 
youth  and  chivalry — and  some  not  so  young — into  a 
company,  which  took  the  name  of  “Cuthbert  Rifles,” 
drilled  night  and  day,  and  only  awaited  the  orders  to 
march.  Declared  Barnett  Cody,  the  sixteen-year-old 
school  boy,  as  he  looked  on  at  the  drilling,  there  are 
“some  very  awkward  ones.”  That  was  a  defect  that 
time  and  practice  would  remedy.  The  young  ladies  of 
Cuthbert,  as  everywhere  else,  would  do  their  part ;  they 
would  inspire  the  young  soldiers  with  courage  and  with 
hope.  'They  accordingly  presented  the  “Rifles”  with  a 
flag,  and  teacher  Clarke  was  called  upon  to  make  the 
presentation  speech.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
company  “would  be  ordered  to  Washington,  and  that 
they  could  place  that  flag  on  the  Capitol  first,  and  that 
Lincoln  and  his  host  could  And  another  roost.” 

The  two  Alabama  boys  were,  however,  more  deeply 
concerned  over  what  was  going  on  in  Henry  County, 
Alabama.  There  Alexander  C.  Gordon  of  Abbeville 
had  gathered  a  company,  the  “Henry  Greys,”  the  first 
of  several  companies  to  be  raised  mainly  in  that  county, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cody  himself  was  thinking  of  going 
to  the  front  with  the  company.  On  April  18  Thomas 
Lightfoot  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  James,  a 
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member  of  the  company,  bidding  him  hasten  to  Abbe¬ 
ville  and  join  them.  Barnett  Cody,  who  had  recently 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  home,  immediately  wrote  to  his 
father:  “When  I  left  home  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
Henry  Greys  would  be  ordered  out.  ...  I  would  like 
to  go  with  the  company  myself,  but  would  not  like  to 
see  you  go,  and  leave  all  the  children,  and  no  one  to 
take  care  of  them  while  you  are  gone.”  Thomas  Light- 
foot  took  his  departure  at  once  and  was  duly  enrolled 
in  the  “Henry  Greys”  on  the  date  of  the  company’s 
formal  organization,  May  11.  It  was  on  the  following 
day  that  teacher  William  A.  Clarke  wrote  to  Rev. 
Edmund  Cody :  “I  have  lost  all  my  young  men.”  Bar¬ 
nett  Cody  must  have  been  among  them.  It  was  too  late 
for  him  to  join  the  “Henry  Greys,”  but  William  C. 
Oates  was  raising  another  company  in  the  county,  the 
“Henry  Pioneers,”  and  in  that  company  Barnett 
presently  enlisted. 

Meanwhile  the  “Henry  Greys”  of  Alabama  had 
missed  an  enthusiastic  greeting  in  the  neighboring  state 
of  Georgia.  Word  had  come  to  Cuthbert  that,  on  May 
11  (it  was  only  on  that  day  that  the  company  was 
actually  organized),  the  Greys  would  pass  through  that 
town  on  their  way  to  the  front,  and  accordingly  teacher 
Clarke  scun’ied  around  and  got  them  up  a  dinner. 

“We  had  the  table  set,"  he  wrote  in  his  letter  of  May  12,  “and 
all  the  provisions  on  it.  We  had  vegetables  in  abundance,  the 
nicest  of  ham  and  bread,  and  any  amount  of  eggs.  We  had  also 
something  to  enliven  the  spirits  in  the  way  of  liquors.  In  one  word 
it  was  all  nice  and  the  ladies  were  down  there  to  wait  on  the 
soldiers  themselves.  You  may  judge  of  our  chagrin  and  disap¬ 
pointment  when  the  train  came  in  and  as  the  Irishman  said  *narry 
soldier  aboard.'  I  expect  we  had  the  longest  faces  you  ever  saw 
men  have.  I  was  particularly  sorry,  for  I  had  got  it  up.  But  you 
are  not  to  think  the  provisions  were  lost;  for  we  fell  to  work  on 
them  and  being  mad  a  little  we  devoured  them  ourselves." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  “Henry  Greys”  were 
started  toward  the  seat  of  war,  it  was  not  by  way  of 
Cuthbert;  they  were  faced  in  the  other  direction,  to¬ 
ward  Corinth,  Mississippi ;  accordingly  it  is  from  Camp 
Davis  near  Corinth  that  Thomas  Lightfoot’s  next  letter 
(May  29)  is  written. 

As  for  schoolmaster  Clarke,  he  appears  to  have  been 
no  less  eager  than  were  his  pupils  to  join  the  fighting 
ranks  and  was  only  restrained  for  the  time  being  by 
the  exigencies  of  his  situation.  But  not  for  long.  A 
few  months  later  we  find  him  at  the  front  as  captain 
of  Company  E,  thirteenth  Georgia  regiment,  a  militant 
spirit  striving  to  master  a  feeble,  an  emaciated  body. 
But  the  task  was  too  great.  His  strength  rapidly  de¬ 
clined,  his  body  wasted  away,  and  in  a  little  while  he 
was  gone.  (See  note  14,  post.) 

The  first  letter  of  Thomas  Lightfoot  written  from 

■  the  front  (July  14)  finds  the  sixth  Alabama  encamped 

I  at  Fairfax  Station,  Virginia,  as  a  part  of  Ewell’s 

brigade,  watchful  for  the  “scrimmage”  developing 
about  nearby  Manassas.  No  letters  from  him  respecting 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  the  subsequent  scramble 
appear  to  have  survived — nothing  but  a  bare  allusion 
!  in  his  letter  of  October  18.  Between  July  14  and  Octo- 

{  ber  6  he  must  have  written  numerous  letters,  but  they 

■  are  all  missing.  From  October  6  to  November  16  his 

j  letters  are  informing  with  regard  to  activities  at  the 

front,  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  somewhat  of  his  own 
reflections. 

j  Follows  then  a  gap  of  more  than  two  years,  until 

I  January  2,  1864.  JVom  other  sources  nevertheless 

something  of  his  intervening  career  can  be  gleaned. 
On  May  18,  1862,  he  became  second  lieutenant;  on 
May  31  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines;  on  June  18  he  was  made  first  lieutenant; 
and  on  October  22  he  became  captain  of  his  company. 
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At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  (May  2-3,  1863), 
where  the  sixth  Alabama  again  suffered  heavily,  as  in 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  neither  Colonel  Lightfoot  nor 
Captain  Lightfoot  was  hurt.  In  his  report  of  the  part 
taken  by  his  regiment  Colonel  Lightfoot  mentioned  the 
capture  of  four  pieces  of  artillery,  adding:  “Capt.  T.  R. 
Lightfoot,  Company  B,  was  the  first  to  plant  the  colors 
of  the  regiment  on  the  artillery  captured.”  At  Gettys¬ 
burg  both  the  Lightfoots  were  wounded  the  first  day 
of  the  battle.  Colonel  Edward  A.  O’Neal,  commanding 
Rodes’  brigade,  reported  that  on  July  1,  while  awaiting 
orders  to  advance,  Captain  Lightfoot  and  several 
privates  were  wounded  by  the  enemy’s  shell.  The  night 
of  July  4  Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity,  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
twenty-first  Georgia  regiment,  was  in  charge  of  a  train 
load  of  the  Confederate  wounded,  and,  as  he  wrote  his 
wife  July  16:  ‘‘That  night,  a  very  dark  rainy  one,  some 
Yankee  Cavalry  broke  in  upon  us  and  captured  a  good 
many  of  our  ambulances  and  wagons  with  a  good  many 
of  our  wounded.  I  expected  every  minute  to  be 
captured,  but  was  not.  Cousins  Jim  and  Tom  who  were 
in  the  same  train  were  ahead  of  where  the  Yankees 
broke  in  upon  us,”  and  accordingly  escaped  capture. 

Colonel  James  Lightfoot  went  home  to  x’ecuperate 
from  his  wound,  returning  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  but  as  early  as  July  30  Dr.  McGarity  reported 
that  Tom,  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  was  ‘‘in 
good  health.”  Through  the  autumn  months  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Garity  saw  the  brothers  frequently,  usually  reporting 
that  they  were  well.  In  January,  1864,  because  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  Colonel  Lightfoot  and 
Dr.  McGarity  went  to  Henry  County,  remaining  about 
a  month.  Then,  at  the  end  of  February,  Thomas  Light¬ 
foot  obtained  a  furlough  of  thirty  days.  Probably  he 
was  still  having  some  trouble  from  his  Gettysburg 
wound,  but  the  evidence  is  rather  strong  that  it  was  a 
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wound  from  one  of  Cupid’s  darts  that  chiefly  worried 
him.  He  overstayed  his  leave  by  several  days,  ap¬ 
parently  without  finding  the  balm  so  eagerly  sought. 

On  the  19th  of  September  came  the  battle  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Following  is  the  pertinent  part  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Garity’s  account  of  that  battle,  written  to  his  wife 
September  20  r 

At  first  we  drove  them  [the  enemy]  hansomely  and  killed  them 
by  hundreds.  But  soon  a  large  Cavalry  force  came  up  on  our  left 
fiank,  turned  it  and  caused  everything  to  fall  back  in  wild  con¬ 
fusion.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  our  men.  Officers  and 
men  ran  with  all  possible  speed.  We  were  forced  to  leave  our 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  And  My  Darling  we  lost  a  great 
nuuiy,  and  among  them  I  am  sorry  to  say  was  Tom.  He  was  shot 
through  the  heart  and  killed  perfectly  dead  while  gallantly  leading 
his  men  in  a  charge.  He  was  ahead  of  everything.  Syd.  Wilcoxen 
took  his  body  and  buried  it  decently  as  he  could.  I  was  learning 
to  love  him.  He  was  evidently  a  changed  man  since  you  saw  him. 

I  mean  morally  and  I  hope  religiously.  I  hope  he  is  at  rest. 

From  such  information  and  family  traditions  as  have 
come  down  to  this  chronicler  he  is  definitely  of  opinion 
that  the  reformation  alluded  to  by  Dr.  McGarity  was 
just  the  development  of  a  spirited,  impetuous  youth 
into  a  serious  manhood,  matured  through  three  years 
of  exacting  responsibilities.  Brought  up  in  a  family  of 
probably  more  than  normal  piety,  Thomas  Lightfoot 
may  very  well  have  failed  to  manifest  that  degree  of 
religious  zeal  desired  of  him.  He  may  even  have  been 
considered  “irreligious.”  At  all  events,  his  letters  sug¬ 
gest  that,  for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  he  was  above  the 
average  in  mental  maturity  and  seriousness  of  purpose. 
From  a  private  he  had  attained  the  captaincy  of  his 
company  in  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  lacked  some 
four  months  of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  when 
he  fell. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  William  Eld  win 
Lightfoot,  enlisted  in  the  company  of  his  brother. 
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Captain  Thomaa  Lightfoot,  November  3,  1863.  In  the 
preceding  summer,  as  shown  by  his  letters  of  August 
5  and  6,  printed  in  this  series,  he  was  in  attendance  at 
a  military  school  at  Glennville,  Alabama,  and  even 
then,  it  would  seem,  restrained  from  enlisting  chiefly 
by  the  admonitions  of  his  brothers.  In  the  end,  how¬ 
ever,  so  speaks  the  family  tradition,  substantiated  no 
doubt  by  himself  in  after  years,  he  “ran  away”  from 
school  and  made  his  way  to  the  front.  There  is  pre¬ 
served  but  an  imperfect  official  record  of  his  service, 
but  the  letters  of  Dr.  A.  E.  McGarity,  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  will  later  be  made,  supply  additional  facts.  In 
the  summer  of  1864  he  was  seriously  ill  for  several 
weeks,  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
went  home  on  leave.  He  returned  to  the  army  only  a 
few  days  after  his  brother  Thomas  had  been  killed. 
The  one  letter  from  him  of  this  period  was  written 
while  he  stood  in  line  of  battle  near  Strasburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  October  15,  1864.  He  appears  to  have  gone 
through  the  succeeding  battle  unscathed,  although  his 
young  cousin,  William  Cody,  who  had  come  up  from 
Alabama  with  him  to  join  the  army,  was  killed  (Octo¬ 
ber  19)  in  the  first  engagement  in  which  he  partici¬ 
pated. 

According  to  an  official  payroll  of  the  company  dated 
February  1,  1865,  William  E.  Lightfoot  was  absent  with 
leave  at  Abbeville,  but  on  the  20th  he  was  again  with 
his  company  (letter  of  Dr.  McGarity  Feb.  21).  He  is 
recorded  as  having  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  April 
9,  1865,  being  then  sergeant  major.  After  the  war  he 
established  his  residence  at  Fort  Gaines,  Georgia, 
where  he  married  Miss  Betty  Farmer.  He  died  there 
October  27,  1896. 

The  soldiers  who  fought  for  the  cause  of  Southern 
independence,  a  cause  for  which  so  many  of  them  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  have  been  vouchsafed  by  their 
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country  only  an  imperfect  and  all  too  brief  a  record. 
In  only  one  instance,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows,  that 
of  Colonel  William  C.  Oates’  history  of  the  Fifteenth 
Alabama,  has  every  man  of  the  regiment  been  given 
personal  recogrnition.  It  seems  but  meet  therefore  that 
so  much  of  the  record  of  their  lives  and  services  as 
these  soldiers  have  left  in  their  own  letters  be  given 
such  a  degree  of  permanency  as  may  be  by  their  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  due  to  them,  for  the  sacrifices  they  made, 
and  it  is  due  to  ourselves,  that  we  may  have  whereon 
to  found  our  faith  and  wherewith  to  sustain  the 
memories  of  them  that  we  cherish. 

It  has  been  with  such  a  thought  that  this  contributor 
has  presented  through  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly 
the  letters  of  Barnett  and  William  Cody  and  these  of 
the  Lightfoot  brothers.  It  is  appropriate  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  two  groups  of  letters,  essentially  a 
single  group,  represent  but  a  fragmentary  contribution 
of  one  family  in  one  comer  of  one  county  of  a  single 
state.  The  old  Franklin  community  of  Henry  County, 
Alabama,  would  seem  to  have  been  typical  of  the  best 
in  the  Old  South.  This  writer  may  at  least  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  record  here  the  testimony  of  his  father,  of 
“Old  Franklin”  by  adoption  only  and  for  only  a  brief 
span  of  years,  that  no  finer  community  of  people  existed 
anywhere  in  the  South.  It  has  therefore  been  the  wish 
of  this  present  scribe,  himself  a  native  son  of  Franklin, 
although  he  early  strayed  from  the  fold,  that  he  might 
do  somewhat  to  recover  and  preserve  so  much  as  may 
be  of  the  life  that  was  Franklin  before  the  winds  and 
waves  of  an  adverse  time  swept  over  it  to  scatter,  to 
bury,  and  to  transform. 

“The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon. 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert’s  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — is  gone.” 
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Thomas  Reese  Lightfoot^  to  Henrietta  Sarah  Cody^ 

Cuthbert  Ga  Jan  12  [1861]. 

Dear  Cousin, 

’Tis  hard  to  part  with  those  that  the  heart  holds  dearest,  and 
to  whom  it  clings  with  greatest  tenacity.  But  I  am  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  the  “loved  ones  at  home.”  I  arrived  here  on  Monday* 
safe  and  sound,  and  started  to  school  on  Tuesday.  The  school  is 
far  below  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Clarke.  We  have  only  about 
thirty  pupils  as  yet,  but  there  is  ten  or  twenty  to  come  in  yet.  I 
am  boarding  on  the  square.  Mrs.  McWilliams  has  rented  the  house 
that  she  was  living  in  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Clarke  engaged  board 
for  me,  to  the  famous  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Blakely,*  and  has  moved  to 
a  house  on  the  square.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  school 
and  my  Boarding  house.  I  took  tea  last  night  with  Mrs.  Clarke. 
She  asked  me  about  you  the  first  of  the  week.*  I  teazed  her  con¬ 
siderably  last  night,  from  the  fact  that  she  had  to  cook  supper 
herself,  her  cook  being  sick.  Aunt  Jane*  is  over  here  now.  I  went 
out  to  see  some  “Liliputians”  or  “Dwarfs”  this  morning.  They  are 
called  the  “Walters  family”  and  are  three  in  number,  one  man 
and  two  women.  The  man  is  about  the  size  of  Edmund,'^  wears 


1.  A  aketeh  of  the  career  of  Thomaa  Reeae  Lisfatfoot  (Jan.  14.  1844-Sept.  19, 
1864)  is  gi^on  in  the  introdoetion.  Some  additional  facts  are  mentioned  in 
note  21  of  the  next  inatallmet. 

2.  Henrietta  Sarah  Coij  (Feb.  20,  1848-Dee.  26,  1927),  to  whom  the  majority 
of  Thomas  Ligbtfoot's  letters  were  written,  was  the  daughter  of  Rer.  Eldmond 
Cody  (Sept.  16,  1818-Dee.  12,  1868)  and  Sarah  (Henderson)  Gody  (Aug.  2, 
1828-April  16,  1860),  and  was  thei^ore  Thomas  Lightfoot's  first-cousin.  She 
too  was  bom  at  Blakely,  Georgia,  where,  as  Thomas  mentions  in  this  letter, 
the  tsro  had  played  bw^er  as  children.  During  the  ten  years  or  so  just 
I>aat  they  had  grown  up  together  in  the  same  household.  On  December  26. 
1861,  Henrietta  CV>dy  was  married  to  Res.  J.  M.  L.  Burnett  (Sept.  14,  1829- 
Aug.  1,  1888)  of  IM  Rio,  Tennessee,  who  had.  however,  bran  residing  in 
Fort  Gaines,  Georgia,  for  some  three  years.  They  were  the  parents  of  this 
contributor.  The  letters  of  Barnett  Cody  to  his  sister  Henrietta  during  the 
period  when  he  and  Thomas  were  in  school  together  at  Cuthbert  (see  this 
Quarteriy  for  September,  1989)  usuaily  carry  messages  of  love — sometimes 
“tsristed  double  and  tied  in  a  hard  knot” — from  Gmain  Tommie. 

8.  Monday  was  January  7.  A  letter  from  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Clarke,  wife  of 
William  A.  Clarke,  the  schoolmaster,  dated  January  6,  says:  ”Mr.  Clarke  has 
gone  to  the  Depot  to  meet  Thomas  L,”  The  date  given  to  the  letter  may  be 
erroneous,  or  the  statement  may  have  been  added  on  the  following  day.  or 
Thomas  may  not  have  arrived  at  the  time  expected. 

4.  Nothing  has  been  learned  of  Mrs.  Taylor  of  Blakely  or  for  what  she  was 
famous.  However,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  a  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Taylor, 
aged  48,  with  real  estate  valued  at  $16,000  and  personal  property  at  868,(KI0 
was  them  living  in  Cuthbert  near  the  school. 

6.  She  had  doubtless  already  despatched  her  letter  of  January  6  mentioned 
above,  with  its  inquiries  and  personal  allusions,  some  veiled,  some  unveiled, 
and  with  its  characteristically  feminine  account  of  the  establi^ment  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  school  in  Ci^bert. 

6.  ”Aunt  Jane”  has  not  otherwise  been  identified. 

7.  Edmund  Cody,  young  brother  of  Henrietta.  He  was  then  about  seven  years 
of  age.  Five  years  iater  he  died  of  loekjaw,  the  consequence  of  running  a 
spiinter  under  his  finger  nail. 
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a  heavy  set  of  whiskers  and  moustache  and  is  fifty  years  old. 
The  ladies  are  about  the  size  of  Dona^  [,]  look  as  wrinkled  and 
care-worn  as  grandma*  and  are  respectively  41  and  44  years  of 
age.  They  are  great  curiosities. 

On  Monday  next  I  will  be  seventeen  years  of  age.  It  seem[8] 
scarcely  a  year  since  we  were  artiaU  children  playing  around  Pa’s 
house  in  Blakely.  We  are  not  old  now,  but  then  we  are  travelling 
with  rapid  strides'  to  fill  our  places  in  that  place  from  which  but 
one  has  ever  been  resurrected.  I  am  now  at  that  age  in  which 
boys  generally  form  habits  of  intempera  [n]ce  etc.,  but  I  have 
resolved  not  to  give  way  to  the  tempter,  but  “to  act  well  my  part 
for  there  the  honor  lies.’’  I  now  catch  you  “birth-day’s  gift.’’ 
What  will  it  be?to 

Miss  Helen  Buehanan^^  presented  us  with  some  of  best,  sweet¬ 
est,  and  goodest  “sugar  candy’’  this  morning  I  ever  eat.  But  I 
have  not  told  you  who  “us’’  is.  It  is  Mr.  James  Espyt*  bro  of  Espy 
that  went  to  school  over  at  “Pleasant  Ridge  Academy.’’  He  needs 
no  g^reater  “encomium’’  than  that  he  is  if  anything  better  than  his 


8.  "Donm"  (in  the  apeeeh  of  the  family  usually  "Donie”)  was  Elmma  Rydonia 
Cody,  younaest  sister  of  Henrietta  Cody.  She  was  then  a  little  past  ftye 
years  of  aae.  harina  been  bom  October  24.  185S.  She  was  married.  Norember 
28,  1878,  to  Ber.  Joseph  A.  Wynne  (April  12.  1861-May  2.  1921),  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Gainesrille,  Georaia. 
Mrs.  Wynne,  the  only  surriTina  member  of  the  Cody  family,  now  resides  in 
Miami.  Florida.  A  twin  brother.  Paul  McCormick  Ogdy.  died  in  Bristol. 
Tennessee.  Deeember  24,  1926. 

9.  Mrs.  Sinai  (McCormick)  Cody.  See  note  77,  in  the  next  installment. 

10.  The  birthday  was  January  14.  What  aift  be  "cauaht.”  if  any.  is  unre- 
Tealed.  The  old  Southern  custom  of  "eatchina''  Christmas  and  birthday  aifts 
appears  to  hare  pretty  completely  vanished. 

11.  In  his  letter  of  Nov.  15  (post)  he  intimates  a  fondness  for  Miss  Helen 
Buchanan  that  did  not  have  its  source  wholly  in  suaar  candy.  (See  also 
Barnett  Cody’s  letter  of  Feb.  21.  in  Ga.  Hitt.  Quart.,  Sept..  1989,  p.  279.) 
Amona  the  several  Buehsmans  of  Cuthbert  in  1860  no  one  of  the  name  Helen 
is  found  in  the  oensua  A  letter  of  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  C2arke  to  Henrietta 
Oxly  March  16  mentions  the  marriaae.  March  14,  of  John  Buchsman  to  Miss 
Sallie  Anthony.  John  Buchanan,  aaed  26.  and  James  Buchanan,  aaed  27, 
are  recorded  in  the  Cuthbert  (Randolph  County)  census  of  1860  in  the 
household  of  Mrs.  MaraarK  McWilliama  The  same  census  records  Sarah  E. 
Anthony,  19  years  of  aae.  a  teacher,  dauahter  (presumably)  of  Samuel 
Anthony,  a  Methodist  minister  (bom  in  South  Carolina). 

12.  This  James  Espy,  who.  accordina  to  Barnett  Cody  (letter  of  January  81, 
1861).  was  the  only  pupil  in  the  school  besides  himself  that  would  attend 
chur^,  was  doubtless  the  James  M.  EUpy  who  enlisted  at  Eufaula.  February 
26,  1862,  in  McD.  Oliver’s  battery  of  liaht  artillery  and  was  made  a  eorimral. 
He  died  November  26,  1868,  of  wounds  received  at  Missionary  Ridae.  In  the 
issue  of  the  Quarterfy  for  September,  1989  (p.  276),  the  brother  who  went 
to  school  at  the  Pleasant  Ridae  Academy  the  year  before  was  identified  as 
probably  Robert  M.  Espy,  private  in  Company  K,  fifteenth  Alabsuna  reaiment 
(see  William  C.  Oates,  War  between  tht  Union  and  tht  Con/ederuey.  p.  761). 
Possibly,  however,  this  brother  was  Joseph  Samuel  Espy,  of  whom  it  is 
stated  (Thomas  M.  Owen.  Dietionary  oi  Alabama  Hittory,  voL.  HI,  p.  648) 
that  lie  attended  a  school  at  Cotton  Hill,  Georaia.  ’This  accords  with  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  CHarke.  in  her  letter  of  January  6,  mentioned  in  note  8. 
ante,  that  the  brother  of  James  Espy  had  ’’aone  to  Cotton  Hill  to  school  to 
a  Yankea” 
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Bro.  Daniel  Gordon^*  of  Abbeville  is  also  over  here  going  to  school 
to  Clarke^*  and  Fudge.i^  There  is  no  news  here  at  all.  I  hope 
by  the  next  time  I  write  I  will  have  some  news. 

IS.  Daniel  Gordon  of  AbberiUe,  eon  of  Alexander  C.  Gordon.  Arat  captain  of 
the  "Henry  Greys.”  was  bom  near  Abbeville  Oetober  4.  184t.  and  died  there 
April  19,  1907.  From  a  skcteh  of  him  published  in  the  Montpomery  Advrtit»r 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  foliowins  paaeape  is  taken  i 

"He  volunteered  in  the  Henry  Guards,  commanded  at  first  by  Captain 
J.  W.  Perry  and  later  by  Captidn  J.  W.  Stokee.  His  company  was  at  first 
company  B  of  Hilliard’s  Lesion.  Later  it  became  a  part  of  the  60th  Alabama 
Besiment.  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  W.  A.  Sanford.  This  resiment  belonged 
to  Gracie's  Brigade  and  Buckner’s  division.  After  the  battle  of  Chiekamauga 
Dan  Gordon  was  transferred  from  the  infantry  to  the  cavalry  branch  of  the 
service — to  company  E.  commanded  by  Captidn  James  McRae.  6th  Alabama 
cavalry.  Colonel  D.  H.  Calvin,  commanding  James  H.  Clanton’s  Brigade. 
Wheeler’s  C<mi>s." 

In  1880  Daniel  Gordon  was  sleeted  judge  of  probate  for  Henry  County, 
and.  through  repeated  elections,  held  the  ofBee  until  his  death.  Miss  MoUie 
McAilister  of  Abbcviile,  his  niece,  who  kindly  furnished  the  clipping  from  the 
Montgomery  Adv0rti»0r,  adds  thid  be  was  said  to  be  the  most  popular  man 
who  ever  lived  in  Henry  County. 

14.  Some  remarks  respecting  William  A.  Clarke  will  be  found  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  Of  his  life  prior  to  this  time  nothing  has  been  learned  beyond  the  fact 
that,  during  the  year  1860,  he  and  his  wife  conducted  a  school,  csdled  the 
“Pleasant  Ridge  Academy,”  at  the  Cody  home,  and  that  they  resided  there  as 
members  of  the  household.  ’The  census  of  the  Cody  household  in  1860  records 
him  as  a  teacher,  aged  29,  bom  in  South  Carolina.  His  wife,  Fannie  B. 
Clarke,  bora  in  Alabama,  was  20  yesus  of  age,  and  they  had  a  son,  John  W.. 
one  year  old.  Whether  the  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  the  school  at  Cuthbert 
to  a  premature  end  is  not  quite  certain,  but  by  May  12  Clarke  was  writiag: 
”I  have  lost  all  my  young  men”  (Gtorgia  Hiitorieal  Quarterly,  Sept.,  1989, 
p.  282).  Clarke  himsdf  was  a  membCT  of  the  tentatively  organised  “Cuthbert 
Rifles.”  then  awaiting  orders  to  march  (letter  of  Barnett  Cody,  April  18,  ibid., 
p.  281),  and  was  restrained  from  ent^ng  the  service  at  once  only  because 
of  hU  ecbool.  His  fragmentary  military  record  shows  that  he  enlist^  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  the  ISth  Georgia  regiment,  at  Griffln  on  July  8,  1861, 
and  was  elected  captain  the  tame  day.  A  muster  roll  of  the  company  for  the 
period  July  8  to  November  1  record  him  “Absent  sick  Beckley,  Va.,”  and  a 
regimental  return  for  Oetober  carries  a  similar  record.  His  record  includes 
a  receipt  for  his  pay  as  captain  from  July  8  to  July  81  (1104.00,  at  $180 
per  month).  Mid-August  found  him  stationed  in  Richmond,  and  three  weeks 
later  he  was  at  Lewisburg,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia.  At  that  time 
(Sept.  7,  ibid.,  p.  289)  he  wrote  that  his  health  was  bed  and  that  he  weighed 
but  96  pounda  Within  three  months  he  had  returned  home,  presumably  on 
furlough,  and  his  wife  wrote  (Dee.  22)  that  he  was  “very  feeble.”  “reduced 
to  a  mere  frame,”  weighing  not  more  than  90  pounds.  He  must  nevertheleas 
have  clung  to  a  hope  that  he  would  eventually  be  able  to  return  to  the 
service,  for  it  was  not  until  April  28,  1862,  that  be  resigned  (roster  of  the 
18th  (Georgia  regiment).  ’The  last  oflicial  record  of  him  is  in  a  regimental 
return  for  May.  1862.  which  merely  notes  that  lie  had  resigned.  On  the 
following  August  24  his  wife  wrote:  “I  can  take  him  in  my  arms  and  carry 
him  about  the  room.”  The  end  came  not  long  afterward,  although  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  learned. 

16.  Concerning  R.  R.  Fudge,  assistant  principal  of  the  school  at  Cuthbert,  Mrs. 
Clarke  Ims  much  to  soy  in  her  letters  of  Jan.  6  and  March  16,  previously 
referred  to  (notes  8,  11,  12:  see  also  Go.  Hist.  Quart.,  Sept.,  1989,  pp.  276. 
278,  282,  298,  notes).  According  to  his  military  record  lie  enlist^  for  the 
war,  July  8,  1861,  at  Atlanta,  in  Company  K.  11th  Georgia  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  appears  to  have  been  appointed  2d  lieutenant  at  that  time. 
Existing  muster  rolls  and  regimental  returns  record  him  “present”  up  to  the 
end  of  December,  1861,  except  that  the  muster  roll  of  Oetober  shows  him 
“Abeent  sick  in  Hospital  at  Warrenton  since  21  Oct.”  On  Nov.  27,  1861, 
his  regiment  being  then  at  Ontorville,  he  was  elected  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  at  Camp  Sam  Jones,  and  on  Feb.  27 
he  was  sent  to  Perry,  Georgia,  on  recruiting  service  and  was  still  recorded 
as  at  Perry  at  the  end  of  March.  On  March  14  he  wrote  from  Fort  Valley, 
Georgia,  to  CoL  George  Deos,  A.  A.  G.,  Richmond,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
8200  for  recruiting  purposes;  but  he  was  again  in  Richmond  on  March  80. 
On  Jime  24,  1862,  be  was  promoted  by  election  to  be  captain  of  his  company. 
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The  Baptist  College^*  opens  on  Monday  next.  I  wish  it  was  so 
that  you  [could]  go  to  it  but  it  is  not  so,  and  there  is  no  use  of 
wishing  it.  You  must  write  to  me  soon  and  gpv*  ail  the  news. 
Give  my  love  to  Uncle,  Dr  and  lady,^''  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
and  accept  the  wishes  of  Your  most  obedient  servant  and 

affectionate  Cousin 

T.  R.  Lightfoot 
Cuthbert 
Ga. 

To 

Miss  Hennie  S.  Cody 
Franklin 
Ala 


Thomas  R.  Liohttoot  to  Henbietta  S.  Cody 
Camp  Davis  near 

Corinth  Miss  May  29/61 

Dear  Cousin 

We  arrived  here  several  days  ago,  but  I  have  been  so  wearied 
that  I  was  not  able  to  write  to  you.^* 


Pas  Tooehan,  etc.,  indicate  his  presence  for  duty  until  April  S.  18SS.  whan 
ha  was  admitted  to  the  Lsulies  Hospital  at  Petersbnrs,  Va.,  ("Owiplaint :  C. 
Int.  Ferar").  and  was  still  there  on  April  21.  Thereafter  the  record  appeara 
to  be  blank  for  a  full  year.  Podse  next  appears  on  muster  rolls  of  March 
and  April.  1864,  beins  “prcsoit”  as  late  as  April  26.  and  acain  throuch  Jnlj, 
Aucust.  and  September,  beins  then  near  Petersbors.  On  a  roster  of  the  11th 
Qeorsia  regiment,  not  dated,  but  endorsed  with  the  date  Feb.  18,  1866,  and 
likewise  on  a  list  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  that  regiment  during 
tte  year  1864,  dated  March  6,  1866,  Capt.  R.  R.  Fudge  is  recorded  as  killad 
in  action  at  Darby  Tosrn  Ro^  Oct.  7,  1864.  [For  some  acoount  of  him  see 
Klttrcli  J.  Warren.  Hi»t»ry  of  the  Eleeenth  Georgia  Volunteers  (Rkhmond. 
18M).  II.] 

16.  The  college  was  founded  In  1862,  principally  through  the  aathrities  of  Res. 
Jeaae  H.  CampbeU  (Feb.  10.  1807-AprU  16,  1888),  with  aid  of  Ree.  Thomas 
B.  Muse.  The  oAeial  name  giren  the  college  was  Bethel  Female  College  of 
Southwestern  Georgia,  although  in  practice  sereral  yariations  of  the  name 
base  been  used.  The  first  president  was  A.  T.  Holmes,  who  was  sueeeeded  in 
1867  by  RoUin  D.  Mallary,  and  he  in  1861  by  J.  F.  Dagg.  (Sea  J.  H.  (}amiK 
ball.  Gtorgia  Baptists  <  Hiotorieal  and  Biognpkieal.  1874  ed.,  pp.  16<b-174: 
also  B.  D.  Ragsdale,  Story  of  Georgia  Baptists,  I.  72.  91,  98,  240.)  Henrietta 
Cody  had  attended  the  college  in  1868.  The  “Mr.  Mallory”  mentioned  in 
Barnett  Cody's  letter  of  April  18.  1861  (Ga.  Hitt.  Quart.,  September,  1989,  p. 
2U)  was  probably  President  R.  D.  Mallary.  In  the  census  of  Cuthb^ 
Randolph  Coun^)  for  1860  he  is  recorded  as  29  years  old  and  as  “Pro.  Bapt. 
Fe.  CoUega”  His  father,  Charles  Denton  Mallary,  was  a  natlec  of  Vermont 
(Ragsdsde,  op.  cit.,  p.  69). 

17.  "Uncle”  was  Henrietta's  father,  Ree.  EMmund  Cody.  “Dr.  and  Lady"  were 
Dr.  A.  B.  McGarity  and  wife,  Henrietta’s  elder  sister.  See  this  Qaartorly 
tor  September.  1989,  p.  277.  Dr.  Abner  Bmbry  McGarity  serred  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  war  as  a  surgeon,  first  in  the  21tt  Georgia  regiment, 
then  in  the  44th  Georgia,  later  (1864)  in  the  61st  Alabama,  and  for  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  war  in  the  Sd  North  Carolina  easalry.  Dr.  McGarity’s 
marriage  to  Franainia  Catherine  Cody  (July  11.  1841>Jnly  20.  1918)  took 
place  on  Aug.  2.  1860.  This  contributor  bM  in  his  poaaeaaion  numerous  letters 
written  by  Dr.  McGarity  from  the  war  front,  chiefly  to  his  wife. 

18.  On  April  18  Thomas  Lightfoot  receiTed  from  his  elder  brother,  James  N. 
Lightfoot.  a  summons  to  come  home  and  join  the  “Henry  Greys,”  then  being 
organiswl  in  Henry  County,  Alabama  (see  Barnett  Cady's  latter  of  April  18 
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While  we  were  stationed  at  Montgomery,  I  went  down  to 
Auburn  to  see  Carrie.^*  She  has  grown  a  great  deal.  I  never  saw 


in  G*.  Hitt.  Quart.,  Sept.,  19S9,  p.  281),  ajid  probably  fonook  the  ■cboot  of 
Clarke  and  Fudse  immediately  for  that  purpoae.  The  eompany  waa  enrolled 
at  Abberille  Hay  11,  waa  muatered  into  aerriee  at  Hontgomery  on  May  1(, 
and  (aa  indicated  farther  on  in  thia  letter)  left  Montgomery  for  Corinth  on 
Saturday,  May  25. 

19.  Carrie  (Caroline)  waa  hia  aiater,  youngeat  member  of  the  Lightfoot  family. 
She  bad  only  recently  gone  to  Auburn  to  make  her  home  with  her  relatire, 
Frank  M.  Beeae  (aee  note  20,  poat.),  aa  hia  adopted  daughter.  Following  ia 
a  letter  written  her  to  her  grandmother,  Mra.  Sinai  Cody,  on  or  about 
April  20: 

“My  Dear  Grand  Ha 

"You  muat  exeuae  me  for  not  haring  written  to  you  before.  I  wrote  to 
oouain  Ann  EUizad>eth  but  ahe  baa  not  anawerd  my  letter.  I  waa  waiting  to 
hear  from  her.  Mr.  George  Beeae  paaaed  Uncle  Edmonda  not  long  ainee.  he 
aaw  brother  William.  I  waa  glad  to  bear  from  him.  We  have  been  looking  for 
Uncle  Edmond  to  come  up,  but  he  haa  not  come,  aometimea  I  think  aomething 
must  be  the  mater,  that  keepa  him  away.  Our  school  radaed  our  southern 
flag  last  week.  We  had  quite  a  nice  time,  had  a  speech  from  the  President 
of  our  school. 

“We  will  hare  a  picnic  the  first  day  of  May.  I  enjoy  myself  finely  here. 
War  is  all  that  is  talked  of  here.  The  college  boys  have  formed  a  company 
and  will  go  if  called  out.  has  brother  Thoow  gone.  I  would  like  to  know, 
sister  has  never  written  to  me  since  I  came  here.  We  all  expect  to  go  to 
Warren  in  July.  Aunt  Martha  Stinson  and  cousin  Sallie  have  been  to  see  ua 
oouain  Sallie  is  here  yet  will  spend  some  time  with  ua 

“Give  my  love  to  all  my  cousins  and  brothera  Do  let  us  here  from  you 
all  very  soon.  I  will  try  and  do  better  about  writing  if  you  all  will  write  to 
me.  Aunt  Mary  sends  love  to  you  all. 

“Good  by  Grand  Ha 

“Your  affection  [ate]  granddaughter. 

(}arrie.” 

The  letter  is  undated  but  the  envelop  carries  the  poatnmrk:  “Auburn, 
Ala,  Apr.  20“ ;  also,  in  lieu  of  a  stamp,  a  circular  stamped  impression  of 
whidi  only  the  word  “P AID"  is  legibla  The  letter  is  addres^ :  “Mra 
Sina  (3ody,  Franklin.  Henry  Co.,  Ala  Care  of  Bev’d  E.  Cody.” 

Of  the  persons  mentioned,  “cousin  Ann  Elizabeth”  was  Anne  Elizabeth 
Cody  (March  6,  ISS^April  24,  1918).  %e  was  married  (Nov.  21.  1867)  to 
Capt.  Lewis  Jefferson  Laird  (Feb.  7.  184S-June  18,  1902)  of  Eufaula 
Alabama  for  many  yeaurs  prior  to  his  death  a  resident  of  Atlanta  George 
Beese  was  probably  the  younger  brother  of  Frank  M.  Beese  (see  note  20. 
post).  The  sister  was  Sarah  Liaditfoot,  who  had  married  Felix  Beid.  then  in 
the  fifteenth  (jeogia  regiment  (aee  Thomas  Lightfoot’s  letter  of  January  2. 
1864,  post).  She  had  only  recently  left  Micanopy,  Florida  where  she  had 
spent  the  winter  with  her  relatives  the  McCormicks  (letters  of  Paul  McCor¬ 
mick  to  Henrietta  Cody,  December  29,  1860,  April  16,  1861).  Aunt  Martha 
Stinson  was  the  former  Martha  Hardaway  (Oct.  18,  1819-Hay  20,  1898),  who 
waa  married  to  Franklin  M.  Stinson  October  16,  1886.  She  was  an  older 
sister  of  Mra  Frank  M.  Beese,  called  “Aunt  Mary”  in  the  close  of  the  letter. 
The  “cousin  sallie”  was  no  doubt  Mra  Stinson's  daughter,  Sarah,  who  later 
became  the  wife  of  Hon.  Seth  Tatum  of  Troup  County,  Georgia  The  pros¬ 
pective  trip  to  "Warren”  was  to  Warren  County,  Georgia  the  long-time  home 
of  the  (^odys  and  the  Hardawaya 

The  school  Carrie  Liaditfoot  was  attending  waa  the  Auburn  Female 
Oillega  It  has  not  been  learned  who  was  its  president  at  the  tima  A  flag¬ 
raising.  possibly  the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter,  althousd:  the  dates  do  not 
seem  to  accord,  is  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription  on  a  boulder: 

“On  these  grounda  the  site  of  Auburn  Female  Collega  on  March  4th. 
1861,  simtiltaneously  with  the  raising  over  the  capitol  at  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama,  of  the  first  Confederate  flag,  a  similar  flag  was  raised  by  Betty 
DowdelL” 

For  a  copy  of  this  inscription  the  editor  of  these  letters  is  indebted  to 
Professor  George  Petrie  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
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a  child  improve  faster  than  she  has.  Cousin  Frank’s^o  family  were 
excepting  [expecting]  Mollie.^i  She  has  been  sick  a  great  while 
and  I  fear  will  always  be  an  invalid.  I  enjoyed  myself  finely.  I 
will  now  give  you  my  views  of  a  soldiers  life. 

A  soldier  is  worse  than  any  negro  on  Chatahooche  river.  He 
has  no  privileges  whatever.  He  is  under  worse  task-masters  than 
any  negro.  He  ia  not  treated  with  any  respect  whatever.  His 
officers  may  insult  him  and  he  has  no  right  to  open  his  mouth  and 
dare  not  do  it.  My  officers  have  always  treated  me  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  and  I  expect  will  always  treat  me  so  for  I  am 
going  to  obey  orders.  This  is  a  hard  life,  but  I  like  it  very  much. 
We  make  our  pallets  on  the  ground  and  we  rise  at  the  tap  of  the 
drum  or  we  are  placed  on  double  duty.  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  always  at  my  post. 

We  left  Montgomery  on  Saturday  last  in  very  good  1st  class 
passenger  cars,  and  were  getting  along  finely  until  we  got  to 
Chattanooga  where  they  placed  us  in  box  cars.  Ladies  crowded 
to  every  little  depot  to  cheer  us  on  [our]  way.  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  never  saw  as  many  and  as  pretty  ladies  in  my  life  as  their  is 
on  the  road  from  Montgomery  to  Corinth.  The  Cars  were  literally 
covered  with  boquets  from  the  beautiful  ladies.  I  think  when  I 
want  a  wife  I  will  come  somewhere  on  this  road  to  find  her. 

It  is  generally  supposed  down  in  our  country  that  the  people 
of  North  Alabama  are  not  all  right  on  the  present  issue,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  they  are  the  most  warlike  people  I  have  ever 


20.  Fnuieis  Meriwether  Beeae.  familiarly  known  in  Auburn  aa  Squire  Frank 
Beeae.  oldeat  aon  of  Dr.  Darid  Addiaon  Beeae  and  Mary  Gainea  Meriwether 
Beeae.  waa  bom  at  Montieello,  Georgia.  February  7,  1822,  and  died  in  Auburn 
May  11.  1892.  He  waa  educated  in  a  prirate  aehool  at  Miliedgeville.  Georgia, 
the  UnlTcraity  of  Virginia,  and  Yale  Univeraity.  In  184<  (June  28)  he 
married  Mary  Trotter  Hardaway  (July  15.  1826-Feb.  21,  1912).  daughter  of 
George  W.  Hardaway  (Auguat  16,  1781-^pt.  S.  1858)  and  Sarah  (C!ody) 
Hardaway  (June  14,  1789-April  30,  1874),  aiater  of  Barnett  Oxly  senior,  who 
waa  the  father  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Lightfoot.  Mrs.  Beeae  was  accordingly  a  ftrat- 
eousin  to  Carrie  LUditfoot’s  motlier.  There  was  probably  also  a  close  rdatioo- 
ship  between  Beeaea  and  the  Lightfoots.  although  this  chronicler  has  not 
leaurned  what  that  relation  was.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  Francis  M.  Beeae 
eatahlislied  his  residence  in  Auburn,  where  for  some  years  he  waa  a  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer.  For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  tnistcea  of 
what  is  now  the  Alabaiu  Polytechnic  Institute.  (See,  further,  the  letters  of 
William  EL  Lightfoot,  August  5  and  6,  1848,  pout.)  Carrie  Lightfoot  sub¬ 
sequently  married  Dr.  Bichsu'd  Lewis  Beeae,  a  first-cousin  of  Francis  M. 
Be^.  They  liTcd  for  some  years  in  Texas,  then  engaged  in  truck  farming 
at  Mieanopy,  Florida,  formerly  the  home  of  her  great-uncle,  Paul  McCormick. 
Ske  died  tlwre  in  December,  1896.  (This  information  has  been  obtained  from 
a  Gtntalogy  of  the  Reese  Famiy,  )>y  Mary  EL  Beeae.  Biehmond,  1908,  a 
Genealogy  of  Part  of  the  Cody  and  Womaek  FamiHee,  by  Mias  Sarah  D. 
Huliert,  Atlanta,  1902,  and  with  additional  aid  kindly  furnished  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Petrie,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  by  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Lane  of  Auburn.) 

21.  "Mollie”  remains  unidentified. 
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seen.  Women  cheer  us,  and  the  men  gro  along  with  us.  Every 
little  village  has  at  least  twenty-five  flags  floating  aloft.22 


Jambs  Newell  Liqhtfoot^s  to  Rev.  Edmund  Cchjy 

In  Camps  Near  Corinth  Miss 
Wednesday  Morning 
June  5th  1861 

Dear  Uncle 

I  received  your  letter  by  Mr  Curry''^^  this  morning  and  was 
verry  glad  to  hear  from  you  although  the  letter  was  verry  8hort[.'\ 
We  have  removed  oiir  encampment  about  2H  miles  from  Corinth 
in  a  verry  pretty  grove  and  where  there  is  good  water  and  plenty 
of  it.  Judges  say  the  water  is  calibiate.  I  do  not  know[.]  The 
“Henry  Blues”26  arrived  here  last  night  making  the  twelfth  com¬ 
pany  belonging  to  our  Reg^iment.  I  have  not  seen  them  yet  but 
hear  they  are  all  well[.]  I  have  been  officer  of  the  guard  is  the 
reason  that  I  have  not  been  to  see  them  yet.  Ther  is  encamped 
at  this  place  about  Eight  Thousand  troops  Seven  Mississippi 
Regiments  and  ours.  All  were  on  drill  or  dress  parade  on  yester¬ 
day  which  made  a  splendid  show.  We  were  under  Command  of 

22.  The  paper  on  whieh  thU  letter  i«  written  haa  in  the  upiier  left-hand  eomer 
a  Confederate  flac,  haeinK  a  circle  of  nine  etars,  with  a  tenth  star  super¬ 
imposed  on  a  "T”  in  the  centre,  and  an  eleyenth  star  on  the  lower  left 
mu^n  of  the  circle.  The  T  and  star  in  the  centre  presomahiy  represented 
Texas:  that  on  the  outer  rim  of  the  circle,  if  it  was  supposed  to  represent 
the  eleventh  state  to  join  the  Confederacy,  must  have  been  placed  there  by 
anticipation,  inasmuch  as  Tennessee's  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed  <miy 
on  May  7  and  was  not  ratified  by  popular  referendum  until  June  8.  Beneath 
the  fias  is  this  verse,  a  translation  from  the  Marseillaise: 

“To  arms  I  to  arms  ye  brave. 

The  avengins  sword  tmsheaUi. 

March  on  I  march  on  I  ail  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death.  1 1 

In  the  beginning  of  186S  a  letter-head  carrying  the  following  verse  was  in 
use  (see  Georaia  Hitt.  Quart,,  XZIII,  4  (Dec.,  19S9),  S6T)  : 

“Gather  around  your  country’s  flag. 

Men  of  the  South,  the  hour  has  come — 

None  may  falter,  none  may  lag — 

March  to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and  drum.” 

[The  remainder  is  missing] 

25.  Some  account  of  the  career  of  James  Newell  Llghtfoot  (Aug.  14,  18S9- 
SepC  18,  1888)  has  been  given  in  the  introduction. 

24.  Prohafaty  Shemud  S.  Curry,  a  member  of  Ligfatfoct's  own  company,  the 
“Henry  dreys.”  See  note  46  in  the  next  installment. 

26.  Mr.  Pet«  A.  Brannon  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of 
Alabama  writes  that  the  list  of  local  designations  shows  the  “Henry  Blnss” 
as  Company  K  (afterwards  designated  (}ompany  L)  of  the  sixth  Alabama: 
that  the  company  went  to  the  front  under  Captain  Thomas  T.  Smith,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Thomas  H.  Bell  (killed  at  Seven  Pines,  May  81, 
1882),  the  latter  by  Captain  A.  F.  Powers.  The  company  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Columbian  Blues  The  changes  in  the  letter- 
designations  of  the  companies  of  the  sixth  Alabama  have  Isd  to  considerable 
confusion.  See  notes  26.  68,  in  the  next  installment. 
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Gtenl  Clark.2e  I  think  whenever  these  troops  g:et  into  the  held  they 
will  leave  a  name  that  anybody  will  envy. 

I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  we  have  company  drill  every 
morning  and  Regimental  or  dress  parade  every  evening  which  with 
Cleaning  Guns  Cleaning  Camp  etc.  takes  all  our  time.  Therefore 
you  must  look  over  short  letters  and  try  and  write  long  letters  to 
us.  Our  Company  is  recieving  the  highest  praise  wherever  they  go 
and  I  think  all  from  their  sober  and  gentlemanly  appearance 
wherever  they  have  been.  It  is  strange  to  say  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  individual  belonging  to  our  company  that  has  been 
the  least  intoxicated  as  yet.  While  there  has  been  a  great  many 
from  other  companies  drunk  and  under  guard  nearly  every  day. 

We  may  remain  here  for  several  months  yet  but  we  know 
nothing  more  about  where  or  when  we  will  go  than  you  do.  Our 
Col27  is  coming  down  upon  our  Regiment  now  pretty  tight  getting 
us  under  verry  strict  discipline  our  men  would  be  a  little  despaired 
if  it  was  not  for  our  Captain.^s  But  as  you  know  he  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world  to  his  men. 

I  would  like  to  get  Nathan^*  or  some  other  boy  of  a  similar 


26.  General  Charles  Clark  (1810>Dse..  1877),  commissioned  brisadier  aeneral 
of  the  Confederacy  May  22.  1861.  In  Noyember,  1868.  he  became  goeemor 
of  Mississippi  and  serred  until  May  22.  1866.  when  he  was  remoesd  by 
military  autterity.  (Dunbar  Rowland.  Offleial  and  Statittiaal  Raaiater  o/  the 
State  o/  Uieeieeippi;  Dietionarn  of  American  flioprapfcy.) 

27.  The  (Colonel  was  John  Jacob  Seibels  (Dee.  8,  1816-Aus.  8.  1866).  He  was 
bom  in  the  Edgefteld  District  of  Sooth  (Carolina,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  a  resident  of  Montgomery  (Doonty.  Alabama.  After  approximately 
one  year  as  colonel  of  the  sixth  Alabama  he  was  sneeceded  (April  28.  1862) 
by  John  B.  Gordon.  For  tome  phases  of  hie  career  see  A.  B.  Moore.  History 
of  Alabama,  pp.  188.  247.  262.  444. 

28.  The  captain  was  Alexander  C.  Gordon  (Sept.  28.  1811-Jnne  16.  1887). 

Although  bom  in  Washington  County,  Georgia,  he  had  long  been  a  resident 
of  Henry  C>>anty,  Alabama,  and  the  "Henry  Greys,”  whieh  he  organised  and 
led  to  t^  front,  was  the  first  of  the  several  companies  raised  In  whole  or  in 
part  in  Henry  County.  In  November.  1861  Captain  Gordon  resigned  (Brewer, 
Hietory  of  Alabama,  p.  688:  Owen,  Hiatory  of  Alabama,  III.  678),  and  was 
succeeded  (Novembv  80,  1861)  as  captain  by  James  N.  Lightfoot.  See  also 
Thonuu  Lightfoot's  letters  of  October  6  and  November  16,  poet.  Daniel 
Gordon  (see  note  18,  ante)  was  his  son.  Mias  Mollie  McAllister,  who  has 

contributed  so  larged  to  these  notes,  is  A.  C.  Gordon's  granddaughter. 

28.  Although  the  names  of  most  of  the  Cody  negroes  have  been  familiar  to  this 

chronicler  from  his  early  youth,  he  docs  not  remember  having  heard  any 

mention  of  the  boy  Nathan.  Moreover,  neither  Nathan  nor  Joe  is  named  in 
an  incomplete  Hat  of  the  slaves  made  by  this  writer's  father  in  the  winter  of 
1864.  That  Colonel  Lightfoot  later  obWned  the  services  of  Nathan  on  some 
terms  would  appear  from  a  statement  of  Dr.  McGarity  in  a  letter  of  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1868,  that  he  had  received  a  good  deal  of  verbal  news  from  Alabama 
throoi^  Coirael  Lightfoot  and  Nathan,  the  two  of  whom  had  just  arrived  at 
the  front,  having  come  up  from  Alahsma.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Wynne  (see  note  8, 
ante),  the  last-surviving  member  of  the  Cody  family,  re^ls  that  Joe  was 
a  son  of  Dan  and  Chloe.  and  therefore  a  younger  brother  of  Shade  (full 
name  Shadrach),  who  was  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the  personal 
servant  of  Barnett  (3ody  (see  this  Quarteriy  tor  September.  1888,  pp.  288. 
288,  284.  286,  287).  Three  sisters  of  Shade  and  Joe — Semiramis  ("Merry''), 
Lucy,  and  Tempe — were  maids  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  family.  Lucy,  in 
fact,  became  the  nominal  possession  of  this  scribe's  mother  I9  virtue  of 
having  been  posed  one  Christmas  morning  ns  a  gift  from  Santa  Claus  (al- 
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nature  if  possible  as  one  boy  is  not  enough  to  await  on  seven 
men.  We  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  him.  I  understood 
that  Grandma^o  wanted  us  to  take  Joe  of  course  we  would  like 
to  have  him  and  would  pay  a  liberal  price  for  him  Mr  Holmes^i 
says  he  will  write  you  in  a  few  days  and  give  you  all  the  news. 
The  Company  are  all  well  with  exceptions  of  Dr  Culver**  Toliver 
Saunders  John  Hardie  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wadford.** 
Hardie  is  verry  sick.  The  Confederate  government  is  feeding  us 
verry  well  with  such  provisions  as  Bacon  Sugar  Coffee  and  Flour. 
I  have  understood  that  crops  are  verry  good  in  Henry  hope  it  is 


tbousii  of  necewity  deposited  in  a  bag  instead  of  a  stoekins).  It  was  she 
aoeordinBly  upon  whom  derolyed  in  considerable  measure  the  task  of  exer* 
cisinK  netful  watch-care  orer  this  scribe  in  his  infancy.  When,  in  the 
course  of  years,  the  infant  had  somewhat  grown  up,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  Lucy  in  AtUmta  and  thereupon  hecame  definitely  impressed  that  Lucy's 
reooliections  of  the  infant  were  not  included  amouK  her  pleasant  memories. 

30.  lira  Sinai  Cody.  See  note  9,  ante  and  note  77  in  the  next  installment. 

81.  Presumably  Michael  Holmes,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  company  at  its  orsani- 
zation.  May  11,  1861.  The  muster  rolls  record  his  presence  for  duty  up  to 
the  end  of  August,  1861,  but  there  is  no  farther  record  of  him  until  April 
29,  1862,  when  he  was  admitted  to  General  Hospital  no.  18  at  Richmond 
("DiseiMe:  Diarrhea”).  On  May  1  he  was  transferred  to  Petersbars,  and  <m 
June  7,  aeeotdinsr  to  a  rexister  of  discharged  soldiera  he  was  diMhargcd. 
A  certificate  by  James  N.  Lightfoot,  as  commander  of  the  oompany,  dated 
June  7.  1862.  states  that  Michael  Holmes  was  bom  in  Anson,  South  Carolina, 
was  34  years  of  age,  6  feet  9  inches  in  height,  of  dark  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  black  hair;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  discharge  by  reason  of  an 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  May  20,  1862.  In  Holmes'  statement 
of  pay,  Jan.  1  to  June  7.  1862  (  866.88),  the  item  for  traselling  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Alabama  is  not  inserted,  but  written  in  is  an  item:  “62  rations  at 
22,  $1.32,"  making  a  total  of  $58.16.  This  Michael  Holmes  was  a  son  of 
Michael  Holmes  who  was  then  or  had  been  orerseer  of  the  Cody  plantation. 

82.  Dr.  Culeer  was  doubtless  Henry  W.  CulTcr,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  priyate. 
although  the  Henry  (Dounty  census  of  1860  records  him  as  an  "M.  D.,'*  24 
years  of  age,  bora  in  Georgia,  son  of  George  W,  and  Lucinda  A.  ColTcr,  46 
and  48  years  of  age,  respectively,  both  bora  in  Georgia  George  W.  Culver  is 
credited  with  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $7,600  and  personal  property  of  the 
value  of  $21,666.  Hieir  post  office  was  Hilliardsvilla  Dr.  Culver  enlisted  on 
May  11,  1861,  and  appears  to  have  been  “present”  up  to  the  end  of  August. 
No  record  of  him  during  1862  has  been  found,  and  for  1868  only  three  entries 
for  clothing  received  (Jan.  24.  April  21,  and  May  1).  The  muster  rolls 
Jan.  1  to  June  SO.  1864,  record  him:  “Abent:  Detailed  for  Hosp.  duty  Dee. 
14,  '68  by  order  Gen.  Lee”;  while  the  muster  roll  of  September  and  October 
note:  “Abent:  detailed  in  the  Medical  Department  for  60  dsurs  from  Dec.  8. 
'64.”  However,  a  muster  roll  of  Wayside  Hospital,  Fort  Gainea  Ga..  dated 
Aug.  1,  1864.  records  him  as  attached  to  the  hospital  Feb.  14,  1864,  os  Ward 
Master,  detailed  Jan.  30,  1864.  by  order  Gen.  R.  El.  Lee.  A  master  roll  of  the 
same  hospital  at  the  end  of  September  has  a  similar  rcord,  with  the  addition: 
"Extra  duty  pay  from  Sept.  1,  '64  $0.60  per  day.”  The  lost  record  found  is 
on  a  receipt  roll  for  clothing  Dec.  7,  1864. 

88.  Taliafero  Saunders  enlisted  at  the  organisation  of  the  company  and  died 
at  Cbimboraso  Hospital,  Richmond,  Dee.  17,  1861  ( “Disease :  Feb.  Re¬ 

mittens”).  This  John  Hardie  (Hardee  or  Hardy)  can  not  with  certainty 
be  identified.  John  R.  Hardy  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  Lightfoot  July  14  as 
being  sick,  and  he  thereafter  disappears  frwn  the  records  of  (Company  A  (B). 
A  John  R.  Hardee  enlisted  in  “(New)  Co.  K”  of  the  6th  Alabama  regiment 
Sept.  80,  1862,  and  be  may  be  the  same  man  as  the  John  R.  Hardy  here 
referred  to.  John  R.  Hardee  of  Company  K  was  wounded  on  or  i^ut  May 
6,  1864,  and  was  in  the  hospital  June  80.  On  July  1,  1864,  be  receipted  for 
his  pay  from  Jan.  1  to  April  80,  after  which  there  is  no  record  of  him,  except 
that  on  a  master  roil  at  the  aid  of  October  be  is  still  recorded  as  absent, 
wounded.  The  imly  Wadford  found  in  the  records  of  the  6th  Alabama  was 
Christopba  Columbus  Wadford,  who  was  a  member  of  the  compsmy  called 
the  Loaehapoka  Rifles,  mastered  into  service  at  Montgomery  May  16.  The 
date  of  his  enlistment  is  given  as  May  7,  1861. 
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80  and  that  we  will  not  have  to  ship  on  any  more  Com  to  our 
Country.  Tho8.M  is  doing  verry  well  and  getting  to  be  verry  well 
drilled.  Rumor  says  that  two  of  the  Mias  Regiments  leave  here 
in  the  morning  for  Virginia  “Harpers  Ferry."  It  is  about  time 
for  us  to  go  to  dress  parade  therefore  I  will  close  [.]  Write  to  me 
soon.  Give  my  respects  to  all  the  family  and  tell  them  to  write 
Thos.  and  myself  as  we  have  not  time  to  write 

Your  Nephew 
Jas.  N.  L. 

I  understand  that  we  will  leave  here  for  “Harpers  Ferry”  in 
a  few  days.  We  are  all  verry  willing  to  go  you  will  write  to  me 
here.  Your  Nephew 

J.  N.  Lightfoot 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen  Col.  Seibles  and  he 
says  we  will  g^o  to  Richmond  Va  as  soon  as  we  can  get  ammunition 
wUch  is  in  Mont’y  Ala.  He  telegraphed  for  them  this  morning  He 
recieved  a  dispatch  to  day  from  Secy  Walker*^  ordering  him  to 
come  to  Richmond  Va  as  soon  as  possible  that  he  had  psurticular 
use  for  his  regiment.  Write  me  here  to  csue  A.  C.  Gordon  Capt 
Henry  Grays  1st  Rifle  Regiment  Ala  Vol 

Your  Nephew 

J.  N.  L.M 


Thomas  R.  Liqhttoot  to  Rev.  Edmund  Cody 

Camp  Moore  Fairfax  Station 

Rev.  Edmund  Cody  Virginia  July  14th  1861 

Desir  Uncle 

As  Mr  R.  P.  King*^  is  going  home  this  morning,  and  at 
your  request  I  seat  myself  to  give  you  a  few  blot[c]he8  of  my  pen. 


84.  ThomM  R.  Li^Afoot. 

86.  Leroy  P.  Walker  oi  Alabama  (Feb.  7.  ISIT-Aos.  22.  1884),  Seeretary  of 
War  of  the  Confederate  States. 

88.  The  paper  on  which  this  letter  is  written  carries  the  same  deeiee  as  that 
of  Thomas  Lishtfoot’s  letter  of  Hay  29.  See  note  22.  owts. 

87.  According  to  the  muster  roll  of  Company  A  (B)  for  May  16  to  Jane  86 
and  that  for  July  and  Ansust,  Richard  P.  King  enlisted  May  11,  IMl,  and  hy 
the  latter  roll  is  recorded  as  haying  been  discharged  July  14,  1861  (the  day 
Thomas  Lightfoot’s  letter  was  written),  by  order  of  <3en  Q.  T.  Beanrogard. 
One  register  of  discharged  aoUicra  girm  the  date  of  discharge  as  July  14, 
another  makes  it  July  81,  gieing  that  also  as  the  date  to  which  he  was  paid. 
Actual  payment  was,  howerer,  from  June  80  to  July  14  (88.18),  with  traeei 
allowanee,  Fairfax.  Va.,  to  AbheeiUa,  Ala.,  “1000  miles  at  20  milaa  per  day. 
cgual  to  60  days  at  811.00  per  mo.”  (818.26),  and  subsiatmiee  at  28  cents 
par  day  (812.60).  There  is  a  written  certiflcate  by  (3apt.  A.  C.  Gordon.  Juhr 
14,  that  King  was  bom  in  DarUngton  District.  South  Carolina,  was  80  years 
of  age,  6  feat  7  inches  high,  of  dark  complmdoo,  grey  eyes,  greyish  h^,  a 
farmer  by  profcaaion;  that  he  was  diaehairged  by  order  of  Genoal  Beau*. 
sard,  July  12,  1861,  baaed  upon  a  certiflcate  of  the  surgeon  of  the  6tb 
regiment  that  said  Richard  P.  King  was  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  soldier  on 
account  of  an  uloerated  leg,  superabundance  of  flash,  and  age.  The  eerti* 
flcate  is  endorsed  “correct”  by  CoL  J.  J.  Saibals,  and  a  certiflcate  in  form 
to  the  same  effect,  dated  Aug.  1.  is  signed  hy  Orig.  Gan.  Jotm  H.  Wladar. 
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We  are  stationed  about  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria  on  the 
Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail  Road  and  about  eight  from  Manassas. 
Gen  Ewell  is  our  immediate  commander,  the  following  regiments 
being  in  his  brigade,  the  5th  and  6th  Alabama  Regiments — 1  South 
Carolina  and  1  Louisiana — Gen  Bonham<8  of  So  Carolina  com¬ 
mands  at  Fairfax  Court  House  (9^  miles  North  of  this).  He 
has  about  seven  thousand  troops  under  his  command.  Gen 
Beaureguard,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Manassas,  commands  the 
whole.  It  is  reported  with  foundation  that  the  enemy,  ten  thoxisand 
strong,  advanced  to  Falls  Church  (10  miles  distant)  on  Friday,  the 
12th  inst.  and  three-thousand  strong  to  Springfield  (8  miles  dis¬ 
tant).  It  [is]  supposed  that  those  at  the  Church  are  to  attack 
Gen  Bonham,  and  those  at  the  Springfield  to  attack  Gen  Ewell 
commands. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  what  they  (the  enemy)  are  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  bridge  this  side  of  Springfield  in  2^  miles  of  our  picket. 
We  are  throwing  up  intrenchments,  each  regiment  providing  its 
own  defence.  They  are  pretty  stout  works,  and  will  detain  the 
enemy  if  in  considerable  force,  some-time.  It  has  been  thought 
that  we  would  not  make  a  stand  here,  but  it  is  a  settled  fact 
that  we  will  stand  and  give  them  fight  now.  I  think  we  csm  repel 
a  force  of  ten-thousand,  with  the  aid  of  our  intrenchments.  And 
if  we  should  retire  to  Msmassas,  all  the  “Hessian  Army”  mi^t 
assault  us  in  vain.  It  is  impregnable.  Every  day  co[n]vinces  us 
more  and  more  that  Beauregpiard  is  the  General  of  the  age.  We 
have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  any-thing  that  he  does.  Some 
of  our  boys  happened  upon  a  huge  masked  battery  the  other  day, 
on  the  only  road,  by  which  the  enemy  can  go  to  Manassas.  No 
one  would  have  suspected  a  battery  in  such  a  plsure.  Our  folks 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  it,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  must 
be  more  such.  He  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  will  let  Gen  Scott 
know  it  too  if  he  gets  a  chance  at  him. 

There  is  no  telling  any-thing  about  the  prospects  of  a  fight. 
We  are  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  time.  If  we  have  any  fight, 
it  will  be  at  the  option  of  the  enemy.  They  will  have  to  attack 
us,  if  we  have  a  aorvmmage  soon,  as  we  are  not  in  sufficient  force 
to  attack  them.  Almost  every  one  differs  in  opinion  as  to  when 
the  /un  will  come  off.  The  enemy  may  advance  on  us  from  Spring- 

SS.  Of  the  three  gcneraU  here  mentioned  the  namca  of  Benurcsnrd  and  Eweil 
were  deetined  to  be  “writ  large"  in  the  annais  of  the  war,  while  Gen. 
MUledse  L.  Bonham  (Dee.  26,  ISlS-Aog.  27.  1890)  had  the  diatinetien  of 
oommanding  Beauregard’s  eentre  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Ron  Just  one  week 
later. 
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field,  or  they  may  remain  at  that  place  and  throw  up  intrench- 
ments.s* 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  excitement  at  home  about  a  aerwir 
mage  than  there  ie  here.  This  is  the  most  quiet  place  that  we  have 
been  at  yet.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  alacrity,  boys  who 
have  been  nursed  as  it  were  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  seize  the  im¬ 
plements  to  throw- up  our  intrenchments — and  use  them  too.  Our 
boys  generally  stand  the  fatigue  well,  very  well. 

I  am  getting  along  a  great  deal  better  than  I  expected.  I 
found  this  to  be  the  motto  for  a  soldier — “Do  your  whole  duty 
and  nothing  but  your  duty  and  keep  silent.”<<*  Bro.  James^^  looks 
after  me  with  fatherly  affection  and  attends  to  my  every  want. 
He  is  at  Lynchburg  now,  buying  shoes  for  our  company.  He  will 
return  this  evening,  having  been  absent  four  days. 

We  sent  our  sick  to  Culpepper  Court-House  yesterday.  John 
R.  Hardy  and  J.  J.  Bowen^^  being  among  them.  Jimmie  Hower- 
ton<*  is  very  puny.  He  hasn’t  been  able  to  perform  duty  yet.  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  he  will  have  to  retire  to  a  private  house. 
I  will  give  you  ail  the  dots  that  I  can  find  out  as  they  happen. 

It  is  supprising  to  me  how  they  make  any  com  here,  it  is  so 
late,  but  they  say  there  crops  are  fine.  Cora  will  average  about 
halfleg  high.  I  have  not  seen  a  silk  or  tassell  this  year.  There 
has  been  plenty  of  rain  here  all  the  while.  It  has  been  raining 
almost  incessantly  for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 


89.  The  "eerininiace.”  known  in  hiatory  the  firat  battle  of  Bull  Run,  waa  not 
ions  in  eomins  (July  21).  Thomaa  Lishtfoot’a  lettcra  thronsh  the  remainder 
at  the  aummer  are  miaains:  but  in  hia  letter  of  Oet.  18  (poet)  ha  ailodea 
briefly  to  the  Bnil  Hnn  eampaisn. 

49.  Compare  hia  letter  at  May  29  (ante). 

41.  Jamea  N.  li^itfoot. 

48.  Coneemins  John  R.  Hardy  (or  Hardee)  aee  note  88,  ante.  For  aome  ao- 
ooont  of  J.  J.  Bowen  aee  note  66.  in  the  neat  inatallment. 

48.  Jamea  M.  Howert<m  had  enliat^  in  the  eompany  at  ita  organisation  Hay 
11,  1861,  and  api>eara  to  have  been  made  4th  aerscant  at  that  time.  A 
mnater  roll  for  July  and  Ansnat,  1861,  reeorda  him  ahaent.  and  a  further 
note  atotea:  “Redn^  by  requeot  Aasaat  24.  ’61  (abaent  with  leaye)  from 
position  aa  aerseant.”  He  had  eridently  gone  home  in  July  or  August  on  a 
fnrioagfa,  for  Thomaa  Ughtfoot  mentions  in  his  letter  of  10  (post)  tliat 
Howerton  had  returned  to  the  army.  A  regimental  return  for  Deember. 

1861,  at  Daria  Ford.  Va.,  bImws  Howerton  present  and  lists  him  as  firat 
lieutenant.  On  March  22,  1868,  he  waa  admitted  to  the  General  Hospital  at 
Orange  Ck>urt  House,  Va.  (“Complaint:  Chronie  Diarrhea”).  A  eeitifieate 
of  Andrew  Hunter,  assistant  surgeon.  General  Hospital,  at  Orange  Court 
House,  dated  April  11,  1862,  states  that  he  had  bera  attending  Lieutenant 
Howerton  and  waa  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  perform  duty  for 
sereral  montba.  Accordingly  he  beliered  it  to  be  to  Howerton’s  interest,  and 
to  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  well,  that  he  resign  his  eom- 
miaaion.  On  April  18  foUowing  Howerton  addressed  a  note  to  Hon.  O.  W. 
Randolph  tende^g  his  commission  as  lieutenant.  He  waa  then  in  Richmond. 
’There  is  no  later  record  of  him  except  a  receipt  for  hia  pay.  dated  June  18, 

1862.  In  the  Henry  County  eensua  of  1860  James  M.  Howerton.  22  years  of 
age,  clerk,  born  in  Alabiuna,  is  recorded  in  the  bonaehold  of  Elijah  W. 
Teague,  merchant,  89  years  of  age,  born  in  South  (jarolina.  Janies  N.  Light- 
foot  and  Thomas  Ugk^oot  arc  recorded  aa  clerks  in  the  same  establiahment. 
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I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  1  cant  see  Uncle  McCormick^^ — 
but  I  am  absent  in  a  glorious  cause,  and  glory  in  being  in  that 
cause.  Please  dont  let  Billie<&  join  a  company,  he  is  entirely  too 
young,  so  is  Cousin  Barnett.**  Give  my  respects  [to]  all  inquiring 
friends  and  my  love  to  all  the  family.  Write  soon,  and  excuse  this 
as  it  is  hurried.  Your  Nephew 

T.  R.  Lightfoot 


44.  Panl  McCormick,  brother  of  Mrs.  Barnett  Cody,  the  lorandmother  of  Thomas 
Lishtfoot.  Sehm  of  a  family  long  resident  in  Warren  County,  Georgia,  along 
with  Barnett  Cody  and  the  latter’s  cousin,  James  Cody,  husbiuids  of  his  two 
sisters.  Sinai  and  Mary,  he  hsul  remored.  about  18U,  to  Eiarly  County, 
Georgia.  Sometime  prior  to  iSftO.  probably  about  the  time  that  Barnett  Cody 
had  crossed  over  the  Chattahoochee  Riser  into  Alabama  (1849),  Paul  McOnt- 
mick  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mieanopy,  Florida,  where  he  engaged 
in  cotton  planting.  While  Mieanopy  continued  to  be  bis  home  through  the 
sixties,  his  wife  having  died  and  bis  children  having  married,  be  spent  much 
of  his  time  elsewhere.  He  was  at  this  time  70  years  old.  This  contributor 
possesses  a  number  of  bis  letters  written  from  Mieanopy,  Dadeville,  Fleming- 
ton,  and  Jacksonville.  He  was  accustomed  to  spend  some  part  of  every 
summer  at  the  Cody  home  in  Henry  County,  Alabama.  After  one  such  visit 
in  the  summer  of  1880  he  wrote  his  niece,  Henrietta  Cody,  August  11: 
“Since  I  left  I  have  often  thought  of  the  many  pleasant  days  passed  at  your 
house  and  frequently  wish  to  be  with  you  all  again,  but  1  have  met  great 
attention  and  kindness  by  friends  and  relatives  everywhere.”  On  December 
29,  1860,  he  wrote:  “Tell  your  father  that  I  now  intend  to  spend  a  long  time 
with  him  next  summer  but  shall  not  go  so  early  as  1  did  last  spring  he  most 
have  a  tame  Boggie  horse  when  I  get  there  one  that  will  poll  op  the  hiUa.” 
On  April  16,  1861,  he  vrrote:  “I  have  imt  yet  determined  on  my  action  for 
the  summer,  but  do  not  now  think  of  leaving  before  June  or  July  perhapa” 
In  the  same  letter  be  gives  some  account  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  that 
part  of  Florida,  including  flag-raising  ceremonies,  etc.  "But.”  he  reflected, 
"if  ‘Old  Abe*  sends  a  Gun  boat  up  into  Orange  Lake  and  fires  upon  the 
party  I  won’t  there  be  a  squandering  I”  He  was  evidently  on  his  annual  visit 
when  this  letter  of  Thomas  Lightfoot’s  was  written.  (See  note  77,  in  the  next 
installment.) 

46.  His  younger  brother,  William  S.  Lightfoot.  who  would  be  sixteen  years  old 
on  September  1  following.  Billie  waited  two  years  before  enlisting.  See  his 
letters  of  August  6  and  6,  1868,  and  October  16,  1864.  post. 

46.  Barnett  Cody  had  already  enlisted  (July  8)  in  the  “Henry  Pioneers,” 
Company  G  of  the  fifteenth  Alabama  regiment.  Bom  February  21.  1846,  be 
was  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  younger  than  ’DKNnas  Lightfoot,  but 
’Thomas  evidently  felt  himself  to  be  much  more  a  man  than  his  cousin 
Barnett  or  his  brother  William,  the  latter  his  junior  by  seventeen  and  a  half 
montln.  Wherein  he  was  doubtless  correet,  as  his  letters  indicate  a  greater 
maturity.  For  some  letters  of  Barnett  Cody  see  this  Qaarteriy,  September 
and  December,  1989. 

Opportunity  is  here  taken  to  present  some  facta  in  the  record  of  Barnett 
H.  Co^  that  were  not  available  when  his  letters  were  printed,  and  to  correct 
some  errors  made  on  the  basis  of  imperfect  information.  ’The  promotion  from 
from  first  sergeauit  to  junior  second  lieutenant  appesurs  by  the  record  to  have 
b«m  inUUted.  not  on  Jan.  8,  1868,  as  stated  (issue  of  September,  1989,  p. 
270),  but  on  Feb.  28,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter: 

"Hd.  Qurs.  16th  Begt. 

Feby  28rd.  1868. 

“1st  Sergt  B.  H.  Cody  of  Company  G,  16th  Begt.  Ala.  Vols..  is  hereby 
recommended  for  promotion  to  Junior  2nd  Lieutenant  of  said  company  “G“ 
16th  Ala.  Begt.  viM  John  A.  Oats  promoted,  for  the  following  reasons  to  wH 
“Gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg  Maryland 
on  the  17th  day  of  September  1862.  At  that  battle  when  the  only  oflSeer  with 
the  company  was  disabled  be  commanded  his  company  and  acted  moat  gallant¬ 
ly  displaying  excellent  practical  judgment  as  an  officer.  In  every  engagement 
hM  Splayed  the  moat  oonspicuoua  gallantry  and  therefore  I  hope  that 
be  may  be  promoted  without  delay. 

W.  C.  OaU  Capt. 

Comdg.  16th  Ala.  Begt. 

The  recommendation  was  respectfully  forwarded  approved,  by  Col.  J.  Lk 
Sheffield,  commanding  the  brigade  (March  10),  by  M^.  Qen.  J.  B.  Hood. 
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Thomas  R.  Liohtfoot  to  Henrietta  S.  Cody 
Camp  “Mask  Battery — 

Saii£:8ter  X  Roada 

near  Fairfax  Station  Va. 

Oct  6th  1861 

My  dear  conain  Hennie 

I  wrote  you  a  Tew  linea  a  day  or  two  a(co — and  aa  I  can  do 
nothing:  elae  I  will  write  a^in. 

I  am  improving  rapidly — but  am  atill  unable  to  get  about 
much.^''  Bro^s  ia  in  fine  health.  He  ia  in  command  of  the  company 
and  haa  been  for  two  or  three  weeka. 

Every-one  thinka  that  there  will  be  a  battle  soon.'**  There 
haa  been  an  order  issued  for  every  one  unable  to  perform  active 
service  to  be  sent  back  to  the  General  hospitals  at  Charlottesville — 
Lynchburg  and  Richmond.  I  expect  to  be  sent  back — if  I  am — I 
will  try  to  stead  off  to  Lynchburg  and  go  to  a  private  house  as  I 
abhor  every-thing  in  the  shape  of  a  hospital.  I  hate  very  much 
however  to  leave  and  will  do  every  thing  I  can  to  keep  from  going. 

Col  Siebels^* — who  has  been  absent  at  the  Springes  for  some 
time — returned  last  night.  He  says  he  thinks  the  sick  will  not  be 
removed.  The  Yankees  have  possession  of  Falls  Church.  They 
bum  every-thing  as  they  come.  If  there  is  any  fight  here  the 
Yankees  will  have  to  attack  us.  Which  I  think  will  be  some  time 
yet. 

A  company  of  Yankees  came  out  a  night  or  two  ago — ^to  our 
right  shot  some  of  our  pickets  and  returned  in  double  quick-time 
to  Alexandria.  There  is  one  fact  however — the  Federala  are 
getting  much  bolder  than  they  have  been.  There  is  no  news  here. 

I  heard  from  Canteys  reg^imentsi  day  before  yesterday.  There 
was  no  company  in  it  that  was  able  to  cury  out  more  than  twenty 


Bommanding  the  division  (March  10),  hjr  Lieutenant  General  J.  LongatreM 
(March  12),  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  E!d.  A.  Palfrey,  Ueut. 
C!ol.  and  A.A.G.  (March  19),  and  the  appointment  niade  March  21,  “By  ord« 
of  Secretary  of  War,’*  signed  by  the  acting  secretary  J.  A.  CampML  A 
register  of  the  ISth  Alabama  gives  the  date  of  appointment  as  April  80,  the 
date  of  confirmation  the  same,  to  take  rank  from  Feb.  28.  tlie  date  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  as  June  18.  This  date  of  acceptance  may,  however,  apply  to  his 
promotion  from  junior  second  lieutenant  to  second  lieutenant,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  muster  roll  of  May  and  June,  was  made  May  12.  1888. 

4T.  Barnett  Cody  wrote  to  Henrietta  Cody  September  28.  1861:  "I  saw  (}ousin 
Jimmie  Lightfoot  last  Sunday.  He  looks  very  well  indeed,  but  he  told  me 
that  Cousin  Tommie  had  been  quite  sick  and  was  sick  then.  I  want  to  go  to 
see  them  in  a  few  days.”  (Ge^gia  Hitt.  Quart.,  Sept.,  1989.  p.  296.)  See 
Thomas  Lightfoot’s  letter  of  October  10,  post. 

48.  James  N.  Lightfoot. 

49.  There  was  great  expectancy,  there  was  much  nuirebing  to  and  fro,  and 
there  was  some  sUrmi^ing;  but  no  real  battle  for  some  months. 

60.  Colonel  John  J.  Seibels.  See  note  27,  ants. 

61.  That  is.  the  regiment  of  Col.  James  Canty,  the  fifteenth  Alaliama.  to  which 
Barnett  Cody  belonged. 
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five  men  on  drill.  The  health  of  our  company  la  better  than  it 
has  been — all  the  sick  improving. 

Evening  4  o'clock.  Ewells  Brigade  to  day  for  the  first  time 
was  paraded  all-together — before  Gen  Van  Dom  who  commands 
this  wing  of  the  army  now.  The  army  here  is  divided  as  follows — 
Gen  Beaureguard  commands  centre — Gen  Smiths  left — Gen  Van 
Dom  of  Texan  nativity  right.  He  is  a  young  man  comparitively — 
being  about  thirty  years  of  age — a  real  Andrew  Jackson  looking 
chap.^*  The  review  was  fine,  and  was  command  [ed]  by  Gen 
Ewell  in  person.  He  had  only  three  regiments — the  5th  Ala  being 
off  on  duty.  I  went  out  with  Capt  Gordon  to  witness  it. 

You  ask  if  the  “Henry  Grays”  will  return  home  or  enlist  for 
the  war  They  will  return  home  when  there  time  is  out  unless 
there  is  an  engagement  expected  in  a  few  weeks.  Some  will  then 
enlist  for  the  war  or  any  time,  others  will  not  enter  the  service 
again — ^very  few  of  latter.  I  will  return  home  by  way  of  Greene 
and  will  go  again  whenever  Bro  J  does — ^which  will  be  immediately 
I  guess. 

He  is  a  long  way  the  best  officer  in  the  regiment  and  the 
“Grays”  are  proud  of  hhn.  There  is  no  news  so  I  had  as  well 
close.  Capt  Gordon  is  going  to  try  to  get  our  company  thrown 
down  on  the  coast  this  winter.  I  dont  know  how  successful  he 
will  be.  I  hope  he  may  as  it  keep[8]  off  a  good  deal  of  cold  this 
winter. 

I  will  send  this  letter  by  Capt  Gordon  who  goes  home  on  a 
furlough  of  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Holmes^  and  L.  L.  Teague^^  are 
going  to  try  to  go  home  at  court.  L  F.  Culver^*  is  applying  for 
a  furlough  also. 

I  must  close.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Bro  sends  love.  Write 
immediately  and  frequently.  I  love  to  read  your  letters. 

Your  Cousin 

T.  R.  Lightfoot 

62.  General  Goatavu*  W.  SmUh  (Jan.  21,  1822-June  2S.  1896). 

68.  (jeneral  Eiarl  Van  Dorn  waa  actually  forty-one  year*  of  ace,  haeinK  been 
bom  September  17,  1820.  He  died  May  8.  1868. 

54.  See  note  81,  ante. 

56.  The  Henry  County  oeneue  of  1860  record*  Latirnu*  Lk  Teasue  a*  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court,  a^  Thoma*  Lishtfoot’s  letter  of  Oct.  10  (poet)  lay*  that 
he  wa*  also  regiater  in  chancery.  He  waa  80  year*  old,  bora  in  Aiabai^  had 
real  eatate  to  the  value  of  $6,800  and  peraonal  property  valued  at  $7,114. 
Hi*  wife.  Mary,  waa  26  year*  old.  and  there  were  two  children,  William 
Latimua  and  Pauline,  the  one  aged  two  yeara,  the  other  eleven  montlia.  On 
a  regiater  of  diacharged  aoldiera  the  date  of  hi*  diacharge  ia  given  aa  Oct.  12 
(paid  the  aame  daur).  Subaequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  Home  Guard, 
on  a  muater  roll  of  which  (Oct.  1,  1864)  he  i*  shown  as  first  sergeant.  A 
peraonal  description  of  him  states  tliat  he  was  horn  in  Henry  County,  Ala., 
was  84  years  of  age,  6  feet  6  inches  high,  hod  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  a^  fair 
complexion. 

66.  Isaac  Franklin  Culver  (born  in  Hancock  County,  Ga.,  Oct.  20,  1880)  en¬ 
listed  in  the  "Henry  Greys"  as  a  private  and  was  appointed  sergeant  by 
Colonel  Seibels  Aug.  26,  1861.  (See  notes  9,  66  in  tlte  next  Installment.) 
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Thomas  R.  Lighttoot  to  HENKnnrA  S.  Comr 

Csmp  "Mask  Battery'’  Sangstera  X  Roadb 
Near  Fairfax  Station  Va 

Thursday  Evening  Oct.  10th  1861 

My  dear  cousin  Hennie 

As  L.  L.  Teague*'?  is  going  home  on  a  discharge  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  Circuit  Clerk  and  Register  in  Chancery — both  of 
which  offices  he  holds  I  will  write  you  a  few  words.  By  Mr  Teague 
leaving  Mess  No  2  loses  one  of  its  best  members.  Always  lively — 
fearless  of  danger  regardless  of  work — every-one  hates  to  see  him 
leave.  Mess  No.  2  grows  gradually  smaller— ere  long  at  present 
rates  it  will  be  reduced  to  quiet  a  small  mess. 

Jinunie  Howerton**  arrived  about  11  o’clock.  I  can  assure 
[you]  he  was  cordially  received — and  many  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  was  given  him.  But  how  comes  it  that  he  brings  me  no  letter. 
You  cant  imagine  how  bad  it  makes  one  feel  to  see  all  the  boys 
eagerly  seizing  on  their  letters  from  home — while  he  is  standing 
by  intently  gazing  on  the  package  as  it  gradually  grows  smaller — 
expecting  every  minute  to  hear  his  named  [sic] — but  the  last  one 
is  gone  and  his  named  [stc]  has  not  ben  called.  He  reluctantly 
turns  away  with  a  sad  heart  while  “Forg:otten”  “Forgotten”  rings 
in  his  ears.  Judg^e  of  my  feelings  last  night  as  I  eagerly  looked 
through  the  package— expecting  every  moment  to  see  my  name 
written  by  some  familiar  hand — but  the  last  one  has  come  and  none 
for  me.  I  looked  around  and  saw  all  my  messmates  with  their 
hands  full.  I  instinctively  drew  the  cover  over  my  head  and  thought 
of  those  who  had  forgotten  me. 

In  consequence  of  the  Rail  Road  bridges  being  washed  away — 
Jimmie  had  to  walk  from  Manassas  out  last  night  leaving  his 
trunk  there.  We  will  get  it  soon  however  as  they  are  rapidly  re* 
pairing  the  bridges  There  is  no  war  new[s] — only  that  the 
Yankees  are  gradually  advancing  on  us. 

Yesterday  morning  at  one  o’clock  I  heard  the  “long  roll”  beat 
for  the  first  time.  You  cant  imagine  the  thrill  that  it  sends 
through  oue.  It  arouses  all  the  better  feeling  of  ones  nature  and 
makes  him  ready  to  go  any-where  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
a  call  for  “help” — “help.”  Well  our  boys  were  out  of  bed  and 

Upon  bio  r«.«nliiti]Mnt  (May,  1862)  ho  was  made  captain  of  Company  K, 
and  joot  a  year  later  waa  promoted  to  be  major  (apiminted  Jone  28,  1888, 
oommiaaion  dated  May  7).  He  waa  wounded  in  the  bMtle  of  Sept.  14,  1882, 
and  asain  at  GcttyabuTK  July  1,  1888.  (In  Rtcorda,  aer.  1,  vol.  27, 

part  III.  p.  588.  he  ia  named  aa  Major  J.  F.  Cuteer.)  April  9,  1886,  he  aisned 
the  parole  of  priaonera  of  war  at  Appomattox.  Subaequently  he  aerred  (or 
aeoeral  yeara  aa  aui>erintendent  of  education  for  Bullock  County,  Ala.  He 
waa  alao  prcaident  of  the  State  Asrieultural  Aaaociation,  of  the  Alabama  Fair 
Aaaoeiation,  and  State  Commiaaioncr  of  Aarieulture  (1898-1900). 

67.  See  note  66,  ante. 

68.  See  note  48.  ante. 
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into  line  in  a  moment.  I  was  unable  to  go  on  account  of  weak¬ 
ness.  They  went  to  two  different  points  as  they  supposed  the 
enemy  were  advancing.  It  proved  however  to  be  that  the  enemy 
had  come  out  and  occupied  Springrfield  our  advanced  picket  sup¬ 
posed  them  to  be  coming  out  on  us.  I  believe  that  is  all  the  war 
news. 

Cousin  Barnett  is  in  our  tent  now.  His  company  is  on  duty 
about  1 H  miles  from  here.  He  is  going  to  stay  with  us  to  night. 
He  looks  very  thin — but  is  improving.  I  feel  very  well  this 
evening — as  if  I  could  shoot  a  yankee.B* 

As  the  rest  will  want  to  write,  I  will  close.  Love  to  all.  Bro 
and  Cousin  B.  send  love.  Write  oftener.  I  will  answer  im¬ 
mediately. 

Your  Cousin 

Thos.  R.  Lightfoot 

P.  S.  Address  Fairfax  Station  Va 
Care  of  A.  C.  Gordon 

Capt  Co  “A”  6th  Reg  Ala  Vol 

[Continued] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
OUTUABY 

Wbsi£Y  F.  Waonon,  Company  A,  Philips  Georgia  Legion,  died 
nobly  defending  his  country's  cause  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

The  writer  knew  the  deceased  well,  long  before  the  war,  and 
then  observed  in  him,  all  the  requirements — bravery,  love  of  ad¬ 
venture,  &c — essential  to  making  the  valiant  soldier. 

At  the  first  call  of  his  country  he  joined  the  Sixth  Alabama 
Regiment,  with  which  he  remained  united  till  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines.  After  this,  he  joined  the  cavalry,  but 
desiring  to  be  with  his  brother,  he  subsequently  joined  the  Green 
Rifles,  Capt.  Jno.  C.  Fuller,  in  which  he  was  killed. 

He  died  at  his  post  of  duty,  which  fact  should  console  his 
widowed  mother,  relations  and  family.  Better  thus  than  otherwise 
to  have  lived,  tormented  by  the  upbradings  [sic]  of  conscience 

69.  See  note  47,  ante.  SpeeWng  of  hU  vUit  to  the  “Gray*,”  Barnett  Cody  wrote 
to  his  sister  Henrietta,  October  17:  “Cousin  Tommie  was  weil,  but  looked 
very  badly.  It  would  do  you  good  to  see  his  whiskers.  I  dont  think  that  you 
would  know  him.  Cousin  Jbm  was  oomplainii^  a  little;  but  not  very  bad  off. 
I  returned  home  next  morning.”  {Georgia  Hitt.  Qaart.,  Sept.,  1989,  p.  298.) 
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proceeding  from  dereliction  of  duty  to  his  wronged  and  oppressed 
country.  His  lonely  and  distant  grave  contains  what  is  mortal  of  a 
brave  soldier. 

Daily  ChronieU  and  Sentinel  (Augusta),  July  18,  1864. 

Obitvaxy 

(From  Richmond  Whig.) 

Died,  on  Sunday,  July  lOth,  1864,  at  the  infirmary  of  St. 
Francis  De  Sales,  of  wounds  received  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Hcnby  Matthew  Thomas,  son  of  <3ol.  Edwin  Thomas,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

The  deceased,  imbued  with  the  patriotism  that  actuated  the 
gallant  comrades  of  his  native  State,  enlisted  at  the  inception  of 
the  war  in  defence  of  his  country  and  home,  and  as  a  private  in 
the  heroic  third,  endured  the  danger  and  hardships  incident  to 
war,  until  God,  in  his  wisdom  saw  fit  to  call  him  forth  from  this 
world  of  turmoil  and  strife.  Although  far  distant  from  his  loved 
ones  at  home,  his  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the  presence  of 
friends,  and  also  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  as  angels  of  mercy, 
ministered  to  his  every  want  and  comfort.  Conscious  and  resigned, 
his  soul  was  wafted  to  the  home  of  his  Maker,  and  the  gallant 
soldier,  whose  life  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  country’s 
struggle  for  freedom,  now  sleeps  the  patriot’s  sleep  that  will 
awaken  him  to  that  blissful  eternity  where  trouble  is  a  stranger. 

A  Fbiend. 

Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  July  22,  1864. 

Dm) 

Died,  at  Midway,  Baldwin  co.,  Ga.  on  the  17th  inst.  at  the  house 
of  S.  P.  Stubbs,  Esq.  W.  B.  Sttjbbs,  Major  commanding  25th 
Battalion  Ga.  Volunteers. 

Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  July  23,  1864. 

Obituary 

Died  in  Atlanta,  June  23d,  Cephas  P.  Knox,  from  a  wound 
received  on  the  19th,  near  Marietta.  He  was  a  member  of  63d 
Georgia  Regiment,  Company  A,  a  native  of  Columbia  county, 
Georgia  in  his  35th  year.  He  has  left  a  wife,  children,  mother  and 
sister  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss. 

DaUy  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  July  24,  1864. 
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WHO’S  WHO 

Misa  Eleanor  M.  Boatwrisrht  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Tubman  High  School,  Augusta,  Georgia.  She  recently  received 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Duke  University. 

Dr.  Edmund  Cody  Burnett,  a  native  of  Alabama,  has  long 
resided  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  has  engaged  in  historical 
activities  of  national  importance. 

Miss  Edith  Duncan  Johnston,  a  descendant  of  the  Georgia 
Houstouns,  lives  in  Savannah,  where  she  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  city.  She  has  recently  completed 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  entitled  The  Houstouns  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  George  T.  Ness,  Jr.,  is  an  attomey-at-law  in  Baltimore. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  received 
his  legal  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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EUom  Boudinot,  Cherokee  &  hie  Atneriea,  By  Ralph  Henry 
Gabriel.  (Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1941.  Pp.  xvi, 
190.  Illustrations.  $2.00.) 

Here  is  a  book  wisely  written  and  through  which  is  threaded 
a  story  of  permanent  human  interest.  There  is  no  more  funda¬ 
mental  human  characteristic  than  that  unifying  feeling  growing 
out  of  family,  clan,  and  race.  Elven  cold  New  England  Puritanism 
could  not  withstand  it  when  one  of  its  daughters  married  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  though  some  of  its  exponents  after  the  Civil 
War  could  see  nothing  but  barbarism  in  far-away  Southerners 
resisting  the  idea  of  their  intermarrying  with  their  former  Negro 
slaves.  Thus,  is  this  book  an  interesting  comment  incidentally  on 
the  Puritan  conscience. 

Elias  Boudinot,  a  Cherokee,  early  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  at  Spring  Place,  Georgia,  was  sent 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  School,  in  Cornwall,  Connecitcut.  There 
he  fell  in  love  vrith  Harriet  Gold,  a  daughter  of  the  most  respected 
townsman,  and  married  her  in  spite  of  a  savage  outburst  of  the 
community  against  this  inter-racial  match.  Having  produced  such 
a  catastrophe,  the  school  soon  came  to  an  end.  Boudinot  and  his 
wife  went  back  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  settled  in  New  Echota, 
Georgia,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokees.  Here  Boudinot  becoming 
the  father  of  seven  children,  made  himself  a  leader  of  his  people 
by  serving  as  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix.  Seeing  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  Cherokees  nuuntaining  themselves  against  the 
combined  opposition  of  Georgia  and  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  headed  the  party  willing  to  make  a  treaty  and  remove 
to  the  West.  Only  by  so  doing  was  it  possible,  he  thought,  for 
the  Cherokees  to  develop  the  civilization  for  which  they  were 
destined.  The  treaty  having  been  made  in  the  face  of  bitter 
opposition  from  John  Ross  and  his  die-hard  party,  the  Indians 
were  forcibly  removed  in  1838.  In  their  new  home  in  the  West, 
the  opposition  party  murdered  Boudinot  and  other  removal  leaders. 
In  the  meantime  Harriet  Boudinot  had  died  and  her  children  had 
been  tsdcen  to  New  England  to  be  educated. 

This  book  is  something  more  than  an  account  of  Elias  and 
Harriet  Boudinot;  it  is  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  civilization 
of  the  Cherokees.  Professor  Gabriel  has  written  with  sympathy 
and  understanding,  and  with  much  wisdom.  He  was  able  to  add 
human  interest,  through  the  use  of  a  batch  of  letters  pertaining 
to  the  Cornwall  days  of  Harriet  Gold  and  Elias  Boudinot. 
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Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt.  By  Edwin  Mims.  (Nash¬ 
ville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xviii,  362.  Illus¬ 
trations.  18.00.) 

Chancellor  Kirkland  was  a  fearless  educational  statesman  who 
for  almost  a  half  century  exerted  an  outstanding  influence  in  the 
South  primarily  and  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the 
nation.  He  had  so  many  contests  in  promoting  higher  educational 
standards  that  it  can  be  said  that  warfare  came  to  be  almost  a 
normal  condition  in  his  career.  He  was  responsible  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and 
he  remained  a  powerful  influence  in  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  In 
thereby  promoting  higher  standards  he  rtm  into  a  flg^t  with  the 
Baptists.  The  longest-drawn-out  and  most  important  battle  of  his 
life  related  to  the  freeing  of  Vanderbilt  University  from  the 
suffocating  hold  of  the  Methodist  bishops,  and  lasted  for  ten 
years.  As  both  a  scholar  and  an  administrator  he  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  whole  country,  and  with 
this  respect  he  was  able  to  increase  the  endowment  of  Vanderbilt 
time  and  again.  One  of  his  last  accomplishments  along  this  line 
was  to  re-awaken  the  interest  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  in  the 
institution  which  their  forebear  had  originally  endowed. 

Though  Chancellor  Kirkland  was  as  cold  and  stem  as  any 
flghter  needed  to  be  when  the  occasion  required  it,  he  had  a 
humane  and  gentle  nature.  No  one  ever  loved  friends  and  family 
more  than  he  or  made  that  love  more  evident  to  them.  He  was  bom 
in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  it  was  during  the  blighting  days  of  Reconstmction 
that  he  went  throu^  Wofford  College.  He  finished  his  formal 
graduate  studies  in  (Germany.  He  went  to  Vanderbilt  first  to  teach 
Latin,  but  in  1898  he  became  chancellor  and  held  the  position 
for  the  next  forty-four  years. 

Professor  Mims,  the  author  of  this  biography,  was  well  fitted 
to  perform  the  task.  He  was  long  associated  with  Kirkland  at 
Vanderbilt,  and  what  is  equally  as  important  in  interpreting  Kirk¬ 
land,  Mims  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  thought  and  action.  He 
has  made  the  Chancellor  live  throughout  this  whole  book.  Besides 
a  long  association  with  Kirkland,  Mims  was  aided  in  his  work  by 
the  official  and  personal  correspondence  of  the  Chancellor  and  his 
family.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  author,  the  subject,  and  the  school 
they  made,  that  a  stranger  reading  this  book  will  more  likely  than 
not  come  to  feel  a  personal  interest  in  all. 
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Edwin  A.  Alderman.  A  Biography.  By  Dumas  Malone.  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1940.  Pp.  xiv,  392. 
Illustrations.  $3.60.) 

In  the  (generation  of  Southern  educators  who  came  to  maturity 
in  the  1880’s  and  1890*8  E.  A.  Alderman  was  outstanding:.  Bom 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  a  month  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
he  was  old  enough  during  the  Reconstruction  to  know  how  “to 
tuss  the  Yankees,"  but  in  later  life  he  came  to  love  them,  especially 
if  they  could  help  him  in  carrying  out  his  ambitions  for  the 
betterment  of  education  in  the  South.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and  became  its  president  in  1896. 
Here  he  remained  four  years  before  going  to  Tulane  University 
where  he  held  a  similar  position  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  In 
1904  he  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia  as  its  first  president, 
and  there  he  remained  until  his  death,  carrying  out  the  main 
work  of  his  life. 

Alderman  was  not  a  profound  scholar;  he  was  more  of  an 
educational  statesman,  who  grew  up  with  those  Tar  Heel  leaders 
Mclver,  Aycock,  and  Noble,  and  who  carried  their  and  his  own 
ideas  into  a  larger  field  of  work — ^to  Louisiana  and  to  Virginia. 
He  was  a  gnreat  orator,  but  not  in  the  grand  manner  of  the  Old 
South.  Being  a  loyal  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson  he  became  a 
sort  of  second  architect  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  both  in  its 
physical  plant  and  in  its  conception  of  service  to  the  state.  Whether 
called  “Tony"  because  of  his  tony  dressing  or  from  his  black 
hair  and  swarthy  complexion,  he  seemed  conscious  of  being  the 
president  of  the  university,  except  when  on  a  fishing  trip  in 
Canada  or  at  a  few  other  ung^iarded  moments.  Nevertheless  he 
had  his  loyal  friends  and  his  student  bodies  generally  adored  him. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  knew  Alderman  personally,  has 
presented  him  in  a  graphic,  uneulogistic  light,  with  candor  and 
with  affection.  This  book  is  more  concerned  with  what  Alderman 
did  and  said  than  with  Alderman  as  a  person.  Though  Alderman’s 
bodily  ailments  have  been  minutely  presented,  but  not  overdone, 
one  is  likely  to  long  for  more  of  Alderman  off  parade.  This  long¬ 
ing,  however,  is  caused  by  the  skillful  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Malone  has  presented  the  educator-statesman.  Alderman  as  well 
as  the  record  have  been  well  served  in  this  book. 
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The  Northern  Teacher  m  the  South,  186t-1870.  By  Henry  Lee 
Swint.  (Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  221. 
Map.  $2.50.) 

The  education  of  the  Preedmen  no  less  than  of  the  whites, 
following  the  Civil  War,  was  an  outstanding  problem.  Impoverished 
by  war,  the  South  was  unable  to  do  either,  but  it  recognized  the 
necessity  of  both  and  soon  had  plans  under  way  for  bringing 
education  to  the  whites.  That  it  was  slower  in  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  Freedmen  did  not  mean  that  there  was  not  much  discussion  of 
Negro  education,  especially  after  the  Negro  was  given  the  right 
to  vote. 

When  the  Federal  soldiers  stopped  fighting,  the  Yankee  school- 
marms  and  schoolmasters  came  south  to  carry  on  the  contest,  in 
a  somewhat  different  fashion,  but  in  many  respects  in  the  same 
spirit  of  conquest.  They  so  thought  of  it  and  the  South  so 
recognized  it.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  the  South  should 
have  opposed  this  invasion  bent  on  making  the  Negroes  enemies  of 
their  former  masters  and  neighbors. 

Professor  Swint,  in  this  book,  goes  into  a  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  Northern  teachers  in  the  South,  who  sent 
them  and  why,  what  the  teachers’  motives  and  attitudes  were, 
how  they  carried  on  their  work,  and  how  the  South  looked  upon  it. 
Though  Professor  Swint  has  made  no  startling  findings,  he  has 
filled  out  a  picture  whose  outlines  only  have  heretofore  been 
drawn.  He  has  suggested  with  considerable  proof  that  some  of 
the  zeal  in  the  North  to  educate  the  Negroes  was  based  on  the 
feeling  that  an  educated  Negro  would  buy  more  Northern  goods 
than  an  uneducated  one.  It  was  easy  to  show  that  the  program 
also  had  as  an  important  item  the  desire  to  convert  the  Freedmen 
to  Republicanism. 

The  greatest  source  of  previously  unexploited  material  used 
by  Professor  Swint  is  a  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  Educar 
tional  Division  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  now  in  the  National 
Archives.  A  valuable  part  of  this  book  is  made  up  of  three  ap¬ 
pendices,  one  giving  a  list  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  leading  educational 
associations  which  sent  the  teachers  south,  short  biographical 
sketches  of  seventy-two  of  them,  and  an  extensive  list  of  the 
Northern  teachers  who  came  south  from  1862  to  1870. 
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American  Studiea  in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  By 
Members  of  the  Americana  Club  of  Duke  University.  Eldited  by 
David  Kelly  Jackson.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940. 
Pp.  X,  377.  Frontispiece.  $4.00.) 

At  Duke  University,  under  the  inspiration  of  Professor  Boyd, 
there  gn'w  up  a  small  group  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  were 
especially  interested  in  the  American  past.  They  met  once  a 
month  around  the  dinner  table  and  there  swapped  information 
and  grained  inspiration.  In  token  of  their  kindly  remembrance  of 
Professor  Boyd,  they  have  here  gathered  together  eight  essays 
which  are  papers  they  read  or  the  substance  of  discussions  they 
made  before  the  Americana  Club. 

All  of  them  are  highly  meritorioiis  and  together  they  constitute 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  along  the  varied  lines  they 
pursue.  Joseph  J.  Spengler  writes  with  a  scholarly  insight  on  the 
subject  of  the  politicsd  economy  advocated  by  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  John  Adams.  William  A.  Mabry  develops  the  subject  of 
Cincinnati’s  antebellum  trade  with  the  South;  (Charles  S.  Sydnor 
collects  for  the  first  time  and  evaluates  the  movement  in  the  Old 
South  to  add  to  its  knowledge  of  its  own  natxiral  resources  by 
carrying  out  g^eologpcal  surveys;  and  Edg:ar  T.  Thompson  goes 
into  the  natural  history  of  agricultural  labor  in  the  South. 

Three  of  the  last  four  essays  deal  with  literary  subjects:  Jay 
B.  Hubbell  on  literary  nationalism  in  the  Old  South;  Charles  R. 
Anderson  on  the  two  postbellum  writers,  Gayarre  and  Paul  Hayne ; 
and  David  K.  Jackson  on  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke.  Clarence  Gohdes 
writes  on  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  antebellum  South.  These 
literary  essays  enrich  our  knowledge  of  a  field  which  is  now  attract¬ 
ing  much  attention,  and  the  last  essay  is  a  contribution  on  a  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  subject. 

The  Loyaliate  tn  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolution.  By 
Robert  O.  DeMond,  Ph.  D.  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1940. 
Pp.  X.  286.  $8.00.) 

The  American  Revolution  has  by  this  time  receded  so  far  into 
antiquity  that  studies  of  the  Loyalists  can  be  made  without  bias. 
Professor  DeMond  has  here  with  excellent  detachment  produced 
his  findings  in  an  investig;ation  of  the  North  Carolina  Loyalists. 
He  believes  that  there  was  a  gpreater  proportion  of  Loyalists  in 
North  Carolina  than  in  any  other  one  of  the  revolting  colonies; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  North  Carolina  Loyalists  gave 
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a  most  remarkable  account  of  themselves  when  it  came  to  military 
action  a^inst  the  Patriots.  Professor  DeMond  asserts  that  Colonel 
John  Hamilton  was  the  most  important  Loyalist  leader  in  all  the 
thirteen  colonies.  After  describins:  the  events  leading  up  to  war 
and  the  military  activities  in  which  David  Fanning  played  a 
remarkable  part,  the  author  g^ves  the  details  of  the  laws  con¬ 
fiscating  Loyalist  property  and  their  execution.  Probably  most 
of  the  North  Carolina  Loyalists  ultimately  turned  up  in  Canada 
where  their  descendants  are  living  to  this  day. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  written  on  such  an  important 
subject  and  resulting  from  such  intensive  research  as  Professor 
DeMond  engaged  in,  should  be  marred  with  more  than  accidental 
imperfections.  The  style  is  jolting;  there  are  many  inept  and 
illogical  statements;  and  there  are  some  inexcusable  mistakes. 
Elxamples:  “redress  from  their  grievances”  (p.  13);  “a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  Assembly”  (p.  169);  Matanzeys  for  Matanzas 
(p.  191) ;  Lord  Ramdon  for  Lord  Rawdon  (pp.  128,  283) ;  “These 
letters  contain  a  large  number”  (of  what?)  (p.  263).  The  book 
itself  is  an  attractive  example  of  the  printer’s  art. 

Business  &  Slavery.  The  New  York  Merehante  and  the  Irre¬ 
pressible  Confiiet.  By  Philip  S.  Foner.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1941.  Pp.  x,  366.  |4.00.) 

Too  often  history  is  semplified  beyond  the  truth.  To  this 
reviewer  it  has  always  seemed  illogical  to  say  without  modification 
that  the  Civil  War  was  caused  by  a  conflict  of  Northern  indus¬ 
trialism  and  Southern  agriculturalism.  Certainly  the  question  can 
well  be  asked  why  the  great  merchants  and  businessmen  of  the 
North  would  destroy  their  prosperity  by  creating  and  promoting  a 
turmoil  with  the  South  on  whose  products  so  much  of  their  pros¬ 
perity  rested;  and  as  far  as  the  economic  causes  of  the  war  are 
concerned  this  interpretation  would  seem  senseless. 

Here  in  this  book  is  excellent  and  incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  merchants  of  New  York  City  followed  their  economic  interests 
and  maintained  with  great  earnestness  good  relations  with  the 
South  until  the  very  outbreak  of  war.  That  they  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  war  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  principle  they 
had  been  following.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  was  of  first 
importance  to  the  big  business  interests  of  the  North,  and  for 
years  it  seemed  to  the  New  York  merchants  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  he  Union  was  to  guarantee  to  the  South  its  rights.  Hence 
they  looked  upon  the  abolitionists  as  fire-brands  and  they  opposed 
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with  all  their  mif^ht  and  money  the  Republican  Party  as  a  radical 
and  dangerous  influence.  Led  by  the  merchants  New  York  City 
voted  against  Fremont  in  1866  and  against  Lincoln  in  1860. 

Mr.  Foner  has  written  a  book  of  first-rate  importance.  He  has 
based  his  study  on  a  thorough  investigation  of  source  material — 
a  great  many  manuscript  collections,  newspaper  files,  periodicals, 
and  other  documents.  And  what  is  also  important,  he  has  written 
in  a  clear  and  logical  style. 

Some  Aapeeta  of  Jefferson  Bibliography.  By  William  H.  Peden. 
(Lexington:  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1941.  Pp.  22. 
$1.25.) 

This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America.  It  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Jefferson’s  biblio¬ 
graphical  activities  and  presents  Jefferson  as  an  almost  unworked 
subject  for  bibliographers.  A  tasty  example  of  the  printer's  art, 
it  was  manufactured  by  the  Journalism  Laboratory  Press  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University. 
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